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WHITE AND BLACK. 


Many years ago, a little band of youngsters, the extent of whose 
knowledge was indicated by the range of subjects which they 
undertook to discuss, formed themselves into a debating club. 
Here, in their grave and learned assemblies, they settled all things 
to their own satisfaction. They decided, by a show vf hands, 
whether there was more happiness in the pursuit than in the 
attainment of an object ; whether a monarchical or a republican 
form of government was the best suited to the human race ; whe- 
ther a wife or a child should first be saved, in the probability of 
their being both likely to be drowned ; what effects were produced 
by capital punishments ; if suicide indicates insanity ; and of which 
of her great men England has most reason to be proud. One 
question raised a discussion which extended through several sit- 
tings :—Are the natives of Africa naturally inferior in mental 
capacity to Europeans ; and if so, what are the physical reasons? 
The philanthropists mustered in force, and formed the majority; 
and if noise and absurdity were convincing, the dispute need not 
have lasted long. But there was one sly fellow amongst them, 
somewhat the superior of his academic associates, who teased the 
philanthropists, and contrived to have a small minority to back 
him. But being at last driven into a corner, and about to be 
worried, he stood at bay; and, watching his opportunity, threw 
the whole assembly into confusion by affirming that black men 
must be inferior to white men, for a black man could not blush ! 

Not one of the debaters had ever seen a black man blush; none 
could tell whether black men could or could not blush, only one, 
in a feeble tone, ventured to insinuate that if they did, they would 
naturally blush black. The position, however, was a perfect 
poser ; in this matter the knowledge of the clubbists was not skin- 
deep ; and as they began, each one, much to meditate on the 
puzzle, the storm lulled, and by and bye the sitting was terminated 
without a vote. In the interval between that and the next meet- 
ing, there was much study, much investigation ; and when they 
were assembled once more, one of the philanthropists, who consi- 
dered himself well crammed for the occasion, undertook to refute 
the saucy infidel. The blood of black men, he said, was just as 
red as the blood of white men; there were hearts in black men as 
well as in white men ; therefore there could be no doubt that black 
men blushed. Furthermore, he expounded that the cause of 
colour lay between the outer and inner layers of the skin; that the 
inner or true skin was similar in all nations ; that the colouring 
substance or matter was interposed between this and the outer skin, 
which he learnedly termed the cuticle or epidermis; that, in 
white nations, the blood in its vessels shone through this outer 
skin, which, according as it was thinner or thicker, darker or 
fairer, gave to white faces their varied tints, but that, in black 
men, the silent eloquence of the life-giving fluid was veiled, or 
obscured, or concealed : but that there was not the slightest reason 
to doubt that black men blushed, though, ‘‘ as the poet said,” like 
great men born to languish in obscurity, they were doomed to 
‘‘ blush unseen.’’ 
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A murmur of applause was heard, and all eyes were turned on 
the ‘‘ infidel,”? to see how he received this knock-down blow. He 
had listened in silence, but was not unprepared ; but he disdained 
to tarry on the blushing point; he went farther, and boldly 
affirmed that mankiffd were composed of different and distinct 
races; that these races must have descended from distinct and 
different parents ; that, besides a white Adam and Eve, there must 
have been a black Adam and Eve, a yellow Adam and Eve, a red 
Adam and Eve, &c. &c. This was another staggerer to the assem- 
bly, though here they were readier in reply than on the question of 
blushing. The “infidel” did not disown the authority of Scrip- 
ture, but contended that the account of the creation of Adam and 
Eve in the book of Genesis related only to one of the many races 
of men ; that this was the white race, intended by God to “have 
dominion ”’ over all the rest, and that the others might have been 
created afterwards, without any notice being taken of the circum- 
stance or circumstances. To this it was replied, that Paul had 
told the Athenians that God had ‘‘ made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,” and that here was 
the authority of inspiration to the truth of the unity or homogene- 
ousness of man. The ‘‘infidel’’ was staggered in his turn; he 
promised a reply, if time were allowed him, and proposed an 
adjournment of the debate: but it was put to the vote, and carried 
by a majority, that the natives of Africa were not inferior in 
mental capacity to Europeans. 

Paul, doubtless, did not utter a scientific or physical truth, but 
a moral truth, when he told the proud conceited Athenians, that 
God had ‘ made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” He was proclaiming the unity and ubiquity 
of God, in opposition to the manifold gods of polytheism ; and he 
compressed into a single sentence that spirit of universal humanity 
or brotherhood which is the vital element of Christianity. It is 
almost as absurd to produce this text as a physical argument for 
the homogeneousness of man, as it is to give a literal interpreta- 
tion to the declaration, that man was made in the image of God. 
Not very long ago, we met with a hard-headed Scotchman, who 
had been settled many years at Wilmington, Carolina. He was, 
of course, a slave-holder; and while in this country, he eagerly 
entered into debate with anybody and everybody on the subject of 
American slavery. His creed was, that the blacks were essentially 
inferior to the whites. Being in Scotland, he walked from 
Glasgow to Paisley, visiting scenes of ‘‘ auld lang syne; ”’ and on 
his way, got into conversation with a Paisley weaver whom he 
overtook on the road, and at once dragged him into the slavery 
question. Tired with what he considered his sophistries, and 
indignant that a fellow countryman should so audaciously avow 
himself a slave-holder and an advocate of slavery, the weaver 
turned round, and said sharply, ‘‘ How daur ye haud the image o’ 
God in slavery?’’ The slave-holder turned round, and fixing his 
keen eyes on the weaver, replied, ‘‘ Man, do ye mean to say that 
God is black?” Words cannot describe the look and attitude of 
the weaver; he seemed as if struggling to exclaim, that the negro 
was ‘‘ God’s image, even though carved in ebony :’’ but his sensa- 
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tions choked for a time his utterance—he stepped back from his 
companion, as if unwilling to trust himself beside him ; and at last, 
with a motion of the hand, and in a tone of voice which did 
honour to his moral feeling, because expressive more of sorrow 
than of anger, he said, ‘‘ Gie wa’, gie wa’, ye awfu’ man!’’ 

The whole tenor of Scripture is opposed to the idea that man is 
composed of distinct kinds, or species. If such were the case, 
Christianity could not become a universal faith; it would be as 
absurd to send British missionaries to convert the Blacks, or the 
Yellows, or the Reds, as to expect that the lion or the tiger, 
because they belong to the genus Felis, will settle down at our 
firesides, and supersede the cat. Essential djfferences in physical 
organization must make essential differences in mental capacity ; 
and if there be distinct races, the Revelation which describes the 
origin, history, condition, and prospects of one race, cannot be a 
Revelation for all races. And not only does the idea of distinct 
and separate races run counter to the whole tenor of Scripture, 
and do away with the universal applicability of Christianity, but it 
would most essentially narrow the sphere of benevolence, and 
break down our hopes as to the progress of the human race. If 
we belonged to the rac: for whom the Bible was intended, we 
might apply its hopes and promises to ourselves, but how could 
we do it correctly to other races, of whose origin and destination 
we were ignorant, and with whose organization we were very 
imperfectly acquainted? If we believe that the human race is 
composed of distinct species, we must give up the Bible as a 
revelation, and abandon our hopes of Christianity ever becoming 
the faith of the whole family of man. 

But let us look at the matter apart from revelation, and on its 
own grounds. The Bible is not a scientific book; it has higher 
objects to attend to: but if human science leads to the conclusion, 
that the genus Homo contains but one species, then our faith in 
the Bible is strengthened. 

The genus Felis, or the cat tribes, may serve as an illustration. 
The Felide are lions, tigers, leopards, lynxes, &c. down to the cat, 
which gives name to the genus. This united states or congress of 
the cat family differ from each other chiefly in external qualities— 
in size and colour: the skeleton of a kitten is nearly a miniature 
of the skeleton of different species of the genus. Yet these species 
are perfectly distinct, which is, indeed, implied in the word species. 
May not man, then, form a genus having several species included 
in it? The lion appears to differ less from the tiger than the 
ruddy, thin-lipped, long-nosed European from the jet-black, thick- 
lipped, and fiat-nosed African. Are the miserable Bushmen, the 
filthy Hottentots, and the degraded Australians, of the same spe- 
cies as the classic Greeks, the stern Romans, or the energetic 
Britons? Lions remain lions, tigers remain tigers—but how has 
man, if he is descended from one pair, and forms one species, run 
into all the varieties of white, black, red, yellow, and brown ? 

Again, looking at the moral history of man, there appear strong 
reasons for supposing that the human race is distinctly divided. 
Why have the Blacks of Africa remained apparently stationary for 
centuries, while white men have emerged from barbarism? Why 
has the red man of America, in spite of his courage and his 
patience, melted away before Europeans, instead of amalgamating 
with them? Why have the Hindoos remained for ages a civilised 
yet apparently a passive, immobile, immutable race? What has 
kept China in its present condition for such a lengthened period ? 
How is Australia peopled by a race standing at the very foot of the 
ladder of humanity, when, a few hundred miles from its shores, 
there is to be found a fierce, active, manly people, quite distinct 
in character? And how is it that it is the white race which fills 
the chief place in the history of the world in all past timé, and 








which is, at this hour, effecting the most extensive and most per- 
manent alterations in its character and condition ? 

Reasons, founded on considerations suggested by such questions 
as these, made some sceptical writers regard man as being deci- 
dedly composed of different species. It was found that climate, 
though it might modify colour, was not the cause of colour; that, 
though a certain geographical relation appeared to be maintained 
in the distribution of coloured tribes and ‘‘ pale faces,’ yet heat 
and cold had no permanent connexion with black and white. If 
the children of white people browned by the sun in warm coun- 
tries were born fair, and if the children of black people living in 
cold countries were born dark,—if races of coloured people were to 
be found in temperate latitudes, and races of fair people in warm 
ones,—the conclusion was irresistible that colour belonged to 
races, and was not the direct effect of sun and air. , 

But into how many kinds or species is mankind to be divided > 
If we are to be guided by minute differences in the shape of the 
skull, by colour, and by size, in our divisions, our work would 
never be done. The whites must be divided and subdivided ; the 
blacks, in the varieties of their physical and moral characteristics, 
would require at least as many divisions as the whites; and, 
though certain great divisions can be made, marking out certain 
great portions of the human race, as white, black, red, yellow, 
brown, &c., in these divisions what almost endless varieties! Not 
only existing varieties, but varieties perpetually arising, which 
would confound former classifications, while the reasons that 
would inflyence us in making a specific difference between the 
white man and the black man should lead us to make a specific 
difference between the Briton and the Spaniard. There is an 
apparent vast difference between a delicately-tinted white and a jet 
black—but there is an almost endless variety of tints and shades 
between the two. There are difficulties attending the belief that 
all the varieties of men have proceeded from a single pair, and 
that they belong to a single species: but the belief that men aré 
divided into species, and are descended from distinct progenitors, 
is attended with far greater and inextricable difficulties. 

Seeing that man, in all his varieties, has certain qualities in 
common—that white, black, red, and brown are capable of exist- 
ing in almost any portion of the world, and are capable of being 
acclimatised under almost any sky—that they are capable of freely 
intermarrying, erd that the offspring of a black and a white, or of 
a brown and a ycliuw, are generally of a medium tint—that the 
child of a civilised European, by being brought up from infancy 
amongst savages, would become a savage, and that the child of a 
savage, if brought up from infancy amongst enlightened people, 
and properly educated, would become an enlightened and educated 
person—there are strong reasons for presuming that man is essen- 
tially a homogeneous creature, and that all the differences in the 
races do not warrant us in considering the whole of mankind as 
belonging to more than one species. In this belief, naturalists 
look round the animal kingdom, to see if there are any examples in 
species of the lower creatures which may afford a comparison with 
that of man. They point to the dog, that faithful creature, which 
has linked itself to the human race, and “ followed man all round 
the globe,’”’ and they say here is a species affording us completely 
the kind of example we are in search of. The parent stock of the 
dog is adisputed point, but that does not affect our example. 
What relation has the bull-dog or the mastiff to the greyhound, or 
the terrier to the lap-dog? And what an immense variety there 
are in this species! exhibiting all forms, colours, and dispositions, 
and many of them peculiar to certain quarters of the world. Next 
to the dog comes the horse; and all the other domesticated crea- 
tures present similar examples of many varieties in each species. 
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The domesticated races have shared largely in the fortunes of the 
human race, and have come under those influences which affect 
human existence ; many of them have artificial shelter, almost all 
of them are more or less provided with food by human forethought 
and exertion; the comparison which they yield, in the varieties of 
their species, is therefore more complete than if we had drawn it 
from some of the wild races. 

There being far fewer difficulties attending the belief that man 
forms only one species, than the belief that the varieties of the 
human race are specifically different ; and examples being afforded 
in the lower animal creation of many varieties arising in different 
species ; the following serious question comes in due course :—If 
the whole human race are descended from one pair, what were the 
physical characteristics of that pair, and when and how did the 
differences arise which now mark out mankind into so many dif- 
ferent races? The answer is short and simple—Don’t know! 
We may guess, and guess very probably in many respects ; but we 
cannot tell. Far back in history we find these distinctions in the 
human race existing : those who choose to go to Scripture for a 
solution of the problem may fancy that they find it in the pro- 
phetical blessings and cursings bestowed by Noah on his descend- 
ants ; but that is not a very satisfactory way of getting rid of a 
difficulty, All conjecture may at once be stopped by confessing 
ignorance, and placing this amongst the other important matters 
in the early history of our race, of which we know little or 
nothing. It is enough for us at present to know that there are 
strong—very strong—natural reasons for believing in the unity of 
the human species, and that all the varieties of our race have 
sprung up since man was created; these varieties, like all the 
diversities in language, have been doubtless intended to work out 
some great end in the moral history of man. One thing we may 
venture to say—climate is not the cause of colour, but colour was 
certainly intended to have relation to climate. 

The belief in the unity of the human race is a comfortable and 
consoling one. It not only reconciles us with Scripture, but it 
reconciles us-with ourselves. A contrary belief would paralyse all 
generous exertion, and exhibit our noblest philanthropists in the 
light of ignorant enthusiasts, ridiculously throwing away a large 
amount of exertion. The unity of the human species is necessary 
to a belief in the universality of Christianity, and to hope in the 
progress of man. If the human race has diverged from a standard, 
it may converge fo one; if races are disappearing before our eyes, 
we may rest assured that it is from no fatality arising out of the 
conditions of their existence, but from some fatal errors in human 
nature—in the race that is perishing, and in the race before whom 
the sad result is going on. And this suggests how grossly the 
powers of civilisation have hitherto been abused—how little exerted 
for good, as compared with their use for evil—and how affection- 
ately we should cherish the memory of all who have striven to stem 
the current of mere human selfishness, and who, like Moses, have 
interposed among their fellows, saying, ‘‘ Sirs, ye are brethren, 
why do ye wrong one to another !” 

To deny, however, that there are distinctions between races of 
men, would be as foolish as to deny the existence of men short and 
tall, fair and swarthy, or with different-coloured eyes or hair. And 
to deny that some races are decidedly inferior to others in mental 
endowment and capacity, would be just as unwise as to deny the 
existence of great mental inequalities among ourselves. But as 
among families, so among men—the children“of the same parents 
will often exhibit striking contrasts, mentally and physically ; and 
the great family of mankind, however widely they may differ, 
belong to the one common stock, have had the same origin, are 
capable of sharing in the same hopes and the same destiny. There 
is common ground over all the world for the labours of the mis- 
sionary and the philanthropist ; and a mighty work has yet to be 
accomplished, before all the varied grades of coloured men, from 
the florid white to the jet black, can be brought to that level of 
reciprocal equality by which all men will acknowledge their com- 
mon humanity, and act with common humanity to each other. 





NEGATIVE ARTESIAN WELLS. 


Tuts name is given by M. Arago, to shafts sunk for the pur- 
pose of carrying off, or absorbing the drainage of Paris, and some 
parts of its neighbourhood. Paris is nearly surrounded by a plain, 
which forms what is called the basin of Paris, and which is bounded 
at irregular distances by low hills. The level of portions of this 
plain is scarcely higher than the bed of the Seine. Consequently, 
the difficulty of constructing sewers, and procuring a drainage are 
great, and, in some instances, but for the resource of which we are 
about to treat, insurmountable. The great scavenger’s yard at 
Montfaucon, having been found, from its proximity to the city, a 
dangerous nuisance, the municipal authorities established another 
in the Forest of Bondy; and although in 1833 this received, but 
the fourth part of the matters furnished by the city, much difficulty 
was experienced in the subsequent process of extraction and 
dessication, owing to the presence of a sheet of water whose level 
in wet seasons attained that of the pits in the yard. It was pos- 
sible to divert this excess of water into the channels of several 
small brooks, which have their sources in the neighbourhood; but 
as these brooks all run into considerable streams, which traverse 
villages, private properties, and lastly, the town of St. Denis, 
much inconvenience must have arisen to a manufacturing popula- 
tion of ten or twelve thousand, to whom pure water was absolutely 
necessary. To overcome this difficulty, the shareholders of the 
yard at Bondy, stimulated by examples to which we shall presently 
refer, conceived the idea of pouring into the earth the overflow of 
their pits) M. Mulot was commissioned to bore an Artesian 
Well, destined, not to bring water to the surface, but to absorb 
that which should be directed to its orifice. To absorbing strata 
were discovered, one at the depth of 150 feet, and another at that 
of 240. The first absorbed about 70 cubic yards in twenty-four 
hours, the second 130. 

But the Prefect of Police, alarmed at the evil consequences that 
might arise to the salubrity of the subterraneous sources, by thus 
pouring into them so large a quantity of impure water, ordered 
the suspension of the works until a commission of the Council of 
Health had examined into the affair. It is from a report 
drawn up in the name of this commission by M. Parent 
Duchatelet, that we have extracted the foregoing and following 
facts. 

There exist in the basin of Paris several sheets or layers of 
water, separated from each other by impermeable strata of various 
kinds. The’highest does not extend under the city; it is 
only found near the summit of the neighbouring hills, and is 
retained there by a stratum of clay, under which lies the plaster 
of Paris. Thus the wells on these summits, which are 650 feet 
above the level of the Seine, are frequently but twelve feet deep. 
This water evidently proceeds from the infiltration of rain, and the 
condensation of vapour on the surface of the hills in which it 
occurs. The second layer of water, which perhaps has the same 
source, extends under Paris, and all the neighbouring valley of the 
Seine, and, consequently, receives the drainage of a much larger 
surface. It passes through the sand which lies between the plastic 
clay and the limestone used for building, and supplies the twenty- 
five or thirty thousand wells of Paris. 

The waters lower than these can only be reached by boring. 
Their number, and the depth at which they occur, vary in a very 
singular manner—sometimes they are entirely wanting. They 
will not always come to the surface ; and if they do so, their flow 
is not the same in spots close to each other. 

It should be remarked that these strata of water become more 
abundant as their depth increases, and that they have a rapid 
current, which assimilates them to subterraneous rivers. Many 
facts prove, on the other hand, that the two superior layers are 
quite stagnant. The higher one, which is much above the level 
of Paris, is not abundant, and is easily polluted by drainage 
from the surface. Thus the springs that arise in the Mont 
Valérien are excellent, while those of Montmartre are the reverse, 
from the impurities on its summit. The second sheet of water— 
that which supplies the wells of Paris—was formerly of the best 
quality, but the increase of edifices and population since the time 
of Francis I. has much deteriorated it. Subsequently to that 
period, recourse has been had to - water of the river. Never- 
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theless, the deterioration does not extend to any considerable 
distance ; thus it has been demonstrated that in the neighbourhood 
of Montreuil and Fourneaux, where the mud of Paris is deposited, 
the water of the wells has never been affected beyond a radius of 
500 to 650 feet. The village of La Chapelle being placed on low 
ground, remote from the river, had no drainage ; it was therefore 
necessary to dig immense pits to receive the overflow: these absorb 
all that is directed into them. Independently of a population of 
4000, the village contains a large number of animals ; nevertheless, 
the wells have not been affected beyond the above distance. A 
more decisive fact is furnished by the yard at Montfaucon. Toward 
the end of the last century, before the drain was formed which 
now carries off the excess of its pits, a proprietor dug deep holes, 
having their bottoms on a level with the water which supplies the 
adjoining wells. He succeeded in thus disposing of the water 
which incommoded him—the wells were affected, but never beyond 
the 650 feet. 

A considerable time is required to restore the salubrity of an 
infected well. A manufacturer of the Faubourg St. Marceau wish- 
ing to dispose of the hot water of a steam-boiler, caused it to be 
poured into a well near that whence he drew his cold water. For 
some months no inconvenience arose, but gradually the water of 
the surrounding wells became so warm that it was unfit for general 
use. A different direction was given to the water, but it required 
a space of eighteen months to reduce the wells to their former 
temperature. Let us here remark that the suppression of nuisances 
and other causes would soon restore the water of Paris to its 
original purity. 

As to the lower layers of water, their abundance and the rapidity 
of their currents render them dissimilar to the higher ones, and 
therefore, the introduction of impurities cannot much deteriorate 
them. In 1789, wishing to drain off the rain and other matters 
at Bicétre (containing a population of 4000,) the architect, Viel, 
turned them into some neighbonring quarries; but wishing also 
to have a permanent infiltration he sunk a well down to the second 
layer, fifty feet below the bottom of the quarry. In the month 
of November, 1790, all the drainage of Bicétre was turned into 
this shaft, and from that period it has had egress through the 
same channel. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable success obtained at Bicétre, a 
considerable lapse of time occurred ere Artesian Wells were else- 
where recurred to as a means of disposing of water that could not be 
carried off on the surface. A few years since, a well having been 
bored at St. Denis, inconvenience arose during hard frosts, from 
the ice preventing the running off of the waste water. This for 
some time prevented the sinking of a second well, when M. Mulot 
undertook to carry down into the earth the water raised to the 
surface afler it had served the required purpose. The new well was 
bored to the depth of 215 feet; and in it were placed three concentric 
cylinders, similar to those of a common spy-glass, except that 
there was a space left between them. The water of the lower 
layer rises to the surface through the smallest cylinder; that of 
the layer 180 feet deep is forced up in the same manner between 
the middle and small one; and the large cylinder enclosing the 
other two, carries down into the third non-ascending layer of water, 
the excess brought up by the other two. 

A manufacturer of potato-fecula at Villetaneuse, a small village 
a league from St. Denis, disposed of foetid water by an absorbing 
well. Without such a resource he would probably have been com- 
pelled to close his establishment. The well was sunk to the depth 
of 210 feet. After it had been used five months, a boring rod 
having at its end a sucker and valve, was lowered into it. On 
withdrawing it only sand and whitened water were brought up, to 
the great astonishment of the manufacturer and engineer. This 
fact, which so strikingly proves the rapidity of the lower currents, 
is sufficient to dissipate all alarm as to the consequences of pouring 
such immense quantities of impure water into them. 

Relying on the facts adverted to, the Council of Health has 
prevailed on the authorities to suffer the proprietors of the yard 
at Bondy to act as they please; and every twenty-four hours 
120 cubic yards of liquid and solid matter is lost in the ab- 
sorbing well. 

This species of undertaking is destined probably to lead to 
important results in certain localities. Immense marshes, which 
under other circumstances must remain uncultivated from the 
impossibility of draining them, may be reclaimed. In short, ab- 
sorbing Artesian Wells offer to the industry of man one of those 
valuable resources that Providence holds out to him, at the very 
moment when his progress appears to be arrested by insurmount- 

_able obstacles. 








PROVISION FOR THE LADIES. 


Some social philosophers, in contemplating the manners of the 
higher classes, are very apt to decide that they exhibit a great 
portion of degeneracy, and they fancy to themselves some past 
happy era in which all was purity and goodness. If, however, we 
investigate the history of domestic life in high rank, we shall find 
upon the whole that we are not very much worse than our ances- 
tors, nor our damsels of fashion and wealth when they marry, more 
unreasonable in their demands for a good “ provision.” As one 
proof of this (not out of place at the present moment,) we submit 
to our readers a curiosity of two centuries old, the letter of a lady 
of quality to her husband, in which she states to him her full 
expectations as to what she calls her ‘‘ allowance.’ This lady was 
the daughter of Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor of London, in 
1594, who died in 1610, worth, as some say, £300,000, but others 
carry his wealth as high as £800,000. All this came to William 
Lord Compton (ancestor of the present Marquis of Northampton, ) 
who married Sir John’s daughter, and it is said, the succession to 
such vast property (then) turned his head. It has, however, been 
doubted by Winwood, in his ‘‘ State Papers,”’ whether the contents 
of the following letter might not have had some effect in turning 
his lordship’s head. 

My Sweet Lire,—Now I have declared my mind to you for 
the settling of your state, I suppose that it were best for me to 
bethink or consider with myself what ALLOWANCE WERE MEETEST 
for me; for considering what care I have had of your estate, and 
how respectfully I dealt with those which both by the laws of God, 
of nature, and of civil polity, wit, religion, government, and honesty, 
you, my dear, are bound to, I pray and beseech you to grant me 
£1,600 per annum (quarterly to be paid.) 

Also, I would (besides that allowance for my apparel) have 
£600 added yearly (quarterly to be paid,) for the performance 
of charitable works, and those things I would not, neither will 
be, accountable for. 

Also, I will have three horses for my own saddle, that none 
shall dare lend or borrow; none lend but I, none borrow but 

ou. 

Also, I would have two gentlewomen, lest one should be sick ; 
or have some other let. Also, believe that it is an indecent thing 
for a gentleman to stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed 
their lord and lady with good estate. 

Also, when I ride a hunting or hawking, or travel from one 
house to another, I will have them attending; so for either of 
those said women, I must and wit have for either of them 
a horse. 

Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen; and I will have my 
two coaches, the one lined with velvet to myself, with four very 
fair horses ; and a coach for my women, lined with sweet cloth, 
one laced with gold, the other with scarlet, and laced with watched 
lace and silver, and four good horses. 

Also, I will have two ‘coachmen, one for my own coach, the 
other for my women. 

Also, at any time when I travel, I will be allowed not only 
coaches and spare horses for me and my women, but I will have 
such carriages as shall be fitting for all orderly purposes; not 
pestering my things with my women’s, nor theirs with chamber- 
maids’, nor theirs with washmaids’. 

Also, for laundresses when I travel, I will have them sent away 
before with the carriages, to see all safe ; and the chambermaids 
I will have go before with the greens, that the chambers may be 
ready, sweet and clean. 

Also, for that it is indecent to crowd myself up with my gentle- 
man usher in my coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse, to attend me either in city or in country. And I must 
have two footmen. And my desire is, that you defray all the 
charges for me. 

And for myself, besides my yearly allowance, I would have 
twenty gowns of apparel, six of them excellent good ones, eight 
of them for the country, and six of them very excellent good 
ones. 

Also, I would have, to put in my purse, £2000, and £200, and 
so for you to pay my debts. 

Also, I will have £6000 to buy my jewels, and £4000 to buy 
me a pearl chain. 

Now, seeing I am so reasonable unto you, I pray you to find my 
children apparel, and their schooling, and also my servants (men 
and women) their wages. 

Also, I will have my house furnished, and all my lodging-cham- 
bers to be suited with all such furniture as is fit—as beds, stools, 
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chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, silver warming-pans, cupboards 
of plate, fair hangings, and such like; so for my drawing cham- 
bers, in all houses, I will have them delicately furnished, both with 
hangings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chair-cushions, and all 
things thereunto belonging. 

Also, my desire is, that you will pay all my debts, build Ashby 
House, and purchase lands, and lend no money (as you love God, ) 
to the Lord Chamberlain (Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk,) 
which would have all—perhaps your life—from you. Rementber 
his son, my Lord Walden, what entertainment he gave me when 
we were at the Tilt Yard. If you were dead, he said, he would 
be a husband, a father, a brother, and he said he would marry 
me. I protest, I grieve to see the poor man have so little wit and 
honesty as to use his friend so vilely. Also he fed me with 
untruths concerning the Charter House ; but that is the least; he 
wished me much harm—you know him. God keep you and me 
from such as him. 

So now as I have declared to you what I would have, and what 
I would not have, I pray that when you be an earl to allow me 
£1000 more than I now desire, and double attendance ! 

Your loving wife, 
E11za Compton. 

This lady, it must be confessed, possessed a very extensive 
notion of the necessity of securing a good provision. Her example 
has not been lost. 





BORROWERS. 


Tuts is a very Jarge, but we are not quite sure if we can add, 
very reputable class. They will doubtless call themselves so, 
however ; but as the point is one that admits of dispute, and as we 
never meddle with disputed points, we shall say nothing on the 
subject, either for or against, but content ourselves with saying 
they are a numerous class; a fact which admits, we presume, of 
no question. > 

On closely analysing the great body of borrowers, we find it 
naturally subdividing itself into various smaller bodies; in other 
words, we find that the great class of borrowers is made up of 
different minor classes, all regulated and actuated, indeed, by one 
common principle, but palpably marked and readily distinguish- 
able from each other. 

There is the bold borrower, the sneaking oorrower, the occa- 
sional borrower, the habit and repute borrower (to use a Scotch 
law phrase), and the deep designing borrower. All these are the 
natural enemies of the rich man’s purse: polite and civil enemies 
they are, it is true, but all the more dangerous on this account. 
You can guard against and repel open attacks on your purse, but 
where is your defence against the smooth tongue ard the fair 
promise ? where your defence against the insidious advances of 
the well-trained, well-practised borrower ? 

Borrowers, as we have said, are divided into five principal 
classes, and into as many heads shall we divide our paper, begin- 
ning with the 

Bold Borrower. This person flies at high game only—fifties 
and hundreds (pounds, of course, meant), rarely going below 
twenty ; this is about his minimum. The general bearing of the 
bold borrower is in keeping with the first part of the title bestowed 
on him; his manner is bluff, fearless, and outspoken; he carries 
things with a high hand. This person conducts his operations 
thus :—He comes up to you with a shout, slaps you on the 
shoulder, and in a confident, free and easy way, tells you he is 
short of cash to-day, and would be obliged to you for the loan of 
a coupl@ of hundreds for a week or so. You think a moment, 
and while you are thinking he whistles and twirls his watch-chain, 
and without the slightest symptom of embarrassment awaits your 
decision. Taken at unawares by the confident bearing of the bold 
borrower, and in fact half-afraid to refuse him, you—although, 
perhaps, with no very great alacrity—produce the dust. He takes 
it up with the nonchalance of a tax-collector, counts it to the 
measure of an opera-tune which he whistles, thrusts it into his 
pocket under cover of a laugh, got up for the purpose through the 
medium of some capital joke which he tells you, and finally 
walks off with his prize, slamming the doors boldly behind him as 
he goes: The sound strikes to your heart, for you hear in it—at 
least you caunot help thinking so—the knell of your two hundred 
pounds. The consequence of this feeling is, that you begin to 
look rather foolish, as a man always does immediately after having 
done a foolish thing. There is a mingled air of abstraction, per- 
plexity, and regret on your dismal countenance, that is particularly 
ying, and nota little absurd. You now begin to wonder what 





the mischief tempted you to give the man the two hundred pounds, 
and conclude by laying it down as a rule, that you will never lend 
another son of Adam a shilling. If you be a philosopher, you 
merely take snuff, and say it can't be helped. 

The bold borrower carries his points by storm, by sudden sur- 
prisals, and a fearless bearing: the Sneaking Borrower proceeds 
differently. He, again, approaches you with a quiet stealthy step 
and hanging look. He wants you to read misery in his face, in 
order te prepare you for the tale of woe he is about to pour into 
your ear. With the same lugubrious look, he begins telling you 
of an extreme and unexpected difficulty in which he finds himself 
involved, and from which you alone can, or at least will (as he 
thinks), relieve him. If he finds the touch at the pathetic threat- 
ening to fail, he superadds a little moisture of the eye, and this 
does for you; this you cannot withstand. You ask the amount 
required—you hand it out. The sneaker takes it with a lachry- 
mose visage, counts it with a sigh, puts it in his pocket with a 
groan, squeezes your hand—for his heart is too full to permit him 
to speak, and glides away. Now this is gone money, irretrievably 
gone ; for the borrower on the pathetic principle never repays. 
He always cries when you ask him, and meets every request witha 
fresh catalogue of miseries; so that, what with his dismal face, 
his crying, and his misfortunes, the case is quite hopeless. It is a 
case in which you cannot find it in your heart to insist. 

The Occasional Borrower, although not particularly marked any 
way, is rather a dangerous customer ; for, not suspecting him of 
the failing, he is apt to take you at unawares, and is in general so 
respectable a sort of person, that you cannot well refuse him. The 
occasional borrower, then, we would say, is decidedly more to be 
dreaded than the 

Habit and Repute Borrower; for, being quite aware of this 
gentleman’s propensity, you are always on your guard against him, 
and have laid down an abiding rule that you will never lend him a 
sixpence. On this rule, therefore, you can fall back at a moment’s 
notice ; you are thus, as it were, always in a state of preparation, 
so that he can at no time take you by surprise. One excellent 
thing, however, there is in the character of the habit and repute 
borrower—you can refuse him without offending him; he never 
dreams of taking a denial amiss, so you need have no hesitation in 
favouring him with one at any time. This amiable equanimity of 
temper he derives from the frequency of the rebuffs he meets with, 
which have the effect of blunting his sensibilities, and rendering 
him perfectly callous to such treatment. He thinks nothing of it; 
if he did, he could never get on; for it would so damp and dis- 
hearten him, that he could make no attempts in any other. As it 
is, he comes as fresh to a fiftieth application, after forty-nine have 
failed, as he does to the first. The habit and repute borrower, in 
short, can stand without wincing, without the smallest diseomposure, 
any amount of rebuff, whether it be in the shape of delicate evasion 
or flat denial. 

There is, however, a very formidable quality connected with, 
and arising from the stoicism of the accustomed borrower. He 
can, and does, return again and again to the charge, however often 
repelled ; so that there is no safety with him. ‘Though refused 
to-day, he may be at you to-morrow, and that, too, with as much 
freshness and energy of application as if nothing had happened. 
But you must keep steady; there is no other way for it: and 
this you may the more readily do, that, as we said before, you 
need entertain no apprehension of offending him, however often 
you refuse him. 

We now come to the last, but by far the most terrible and dan- 
gerous of all the borrowing tribe. This is the deep, designing 
Borrower—the cool, cautious, wary practitioner. There is no 
guarding against this formidable person, so weil laid and so admir- 
ably concealed are his plans. He neither pounces on his prey like 
the bold borrower, who, after all, frequently misses his object by 
an over-confidence; nor steals on it like the “sneaking borrower ; 
he proceeds after a way of his own. The process is expensive, but 
he makes it pay in the end, and it is all but infallible in its results. 
Having fixed his eye upon—in other words, having selected his 
man, the designing borrower begins preparing him for the grand 
catastrophe by a series of hospitalities, knowing that nothing links 
a man’s heart:to you like frequent eating and drinking with him— 
particularly when you pay the expense. On this principle, then, 
he dines and sups him throughout the necessary length of time; 
thus feeding him, as it were, for the slaughter, and pleasantly does 
the unsuspecting victim swallow the treacherous viands. Minor 
civilities, too, of all sorts, he heaps on him in unsparing profusion. 
He sends him presents of game; now and then a dozen or two of 
choice wine; procures tickets of admission for his family into 
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exclusive places; proposes little parties of pleasure, arranges 
their details, and crowns all by paying their cost ;—does, in short, 
a thousand things to bind the affections of his victim to him by the 
ties of gratitude. ; 

In thig course he will persevere for months, if necessary, without 
approaching in the most remote manner the great object at which 
he is aiming ; his patience and perseverance in this way are asto- 
nishing. But mark, the longer he delays, and the larger his 
outlay, the more heavily he lays on when he comes to pounce; and 
in a mercantile point of view, it is but reasonable and fair it should 
be so. 

In the meantime, little does the poor unconscious victim know 
what is awaiting him; little does he dream that every kindness 
done him is but another turn of the cord which is gently, but 
securely, being coiled around him, to end at last in binding him 
hand and foot, and presenting him, a completely trussed and 
unresisting victim, to the insidious spoiler. But so cautiously is 
this operation performed, and so pleasantly ticklish is the handling 
of A) comester, that the victim perceives nothing of the danger 
till the crisis has arrived. When it does, the borrower descends 
gently on his prey ; it is done during the discussion of a bottle of 
wine, the way having been prepared, during two or three previous 
days, by hints and insinuations. At length, however, the blow is 
struck—a request is fairly tabled for the loan of a thousand 
pounds. The victim, in the fullness of his gratitude for past 
kindnesses, takes him by the hand, gives it a friendly squeeze, and 
says ‘‘ You shall have it.”’ 

It is all right then; the thing is done; trouble and outlay are 
all repaid, and a trifle over and above, by way of commission. 


PC:PPIG'S BOTANICAL PALACE, 


Tue extraordinary richness of the Flora of South America has 
been remarked by every botanist who has visited that country; 
and most travellers, even though they are quite ignorant of 
botany, speak of it in terms of the greatest rapture. The brilliant 
colour of the flowers, the majestic size of the trees, and the deep 
shade thrown by their enormous |gaves, appear to have excited 
feelings, not only of admiration but of wonder. The enormous 
ferns, which grow here to be large trees with trunks several feet in 
circumference, the palm-trees, the bananas and plantains, and the 
numerous cacti and orchideous plants, give an extraordinary 
character to the scenery, quite unlike anything that can be seen in 
Europe ; an effect which is aided by the enormous araucarias, with 
their long snake-like branches, which crown the mountains, and 
the mangrove-trees, which form actually an aquatic forest on the 
shores. 

Much, however, as the botanical treasures of South America 
have been admired, they are as yet not half known ; and numerous 
as the botanists are who have visited that country, every fresh one 
makes additional discoveries. Of all these, perhaps no one has 
excited greater interest than Poeppig, who passed five years in 
exploring parts of the country seldom visited by Buropeans, and 
who underwent extraordinary hardships from the circumstance of 
his pursuits leading him generally far from the beaten track. The 
following account of a hut, which he called his Botanical Palace, 
because it was constructed of trees, all considered rare in Europe, 


may give some idea of the difficulties under which his researches 
were carried on. 





** On arriving at Pampayaco, I found only four Indian day- 
labourers, and a mistiza woman, who was a kind of overseer in the 
absence of one of the proprietors, I had some difficulty to make 
myself understood among them, because 1 had very little know- 
ledge of the Inca language, and they did not understand Spanish. 
Our conversation began respecting a place of shelter, because their 
abode consisted simply of a large covered space without walls, in 
which was the kitchen—a part appropriated for the labourers; and 
apartments for the proprietor, but which were so small, that with 
the best goodwill on both sides, the naturalist and the coca-plan- 





ter could not carry on their occupations under the same roof. 
Our difficulties, no doubt, would have been great, if the erection of a 
house in this wilderness had been as expensive as it is in Europe, 
or if the climate had required a substantial. structure ; but, most 
fortunately, neither of these was the case. A wonderful old white 
man, who, from pure love of coca,* had joined the savages, and 
who had wandered about this neighbourhood for several years, 
was very willing to assist me; and brandy procured the help of 
the Indians. We began to work the second morning after our 
arrival. We first obtained the trunks of trees from a neighbouring 
forest, the wood of which was very hard; and, although the forest 
sometimes contained only the most magnificent trees, we applied 
the axe without mercy. The black stems of the tree fern possess 
the invaluable property of incorruptibility either from rain or the 
moisture of the soil, and, as they are abundant about Pampayaco, 
we procured some for the principal supports of the house; and 
these, when divested of their soft. external part, measured four 
inches in diameter. We selected a small flat surface in which we 

lunged the fern-trunks a few feet in the ground, in a perpendicu- 
& direction, pressing inethe earth round them, to keep them firm ; 
we then stuck stems of the very hard-wooded godoya ce evergreen 
shrub with yellow flowers) between the fern-trunks, and this pali- 
sade was secured by horizontal interlacings of ocotia (a lofty 
evergreen tree, somewhat resembling the sweet bay), and similar 
light but hard woods. The rafters were formed of the slender 
stems of cinchona (Jesuit’s bark), and Jaetia (a climbing plant, 
resembling the arnotto used for colouring cheese), and over these 
were fastened rows of gynerium (the bamboo of these forests) ; 
palm-leaves, broad plantain-leaves, and, in some places where 
great strength was required, the wide expanse of the carludovica 
(a plant with large palm-like leaves, named after Charles 1V. of 
Spain, and Louisa his wife), formed the covering of the roof; 
and the walls were filled up with the straight but very light stems 
of the cecropia,t and covered over outwardly with a thin coating 
of clay. We made the doors of the eriodendron (a very lofty 
evergreen tree, with large bright scarlet flowers), the wood of which 
resembles cork, and is very soft and easily worked ; and, as the use 
of iron in our situation was never thought of, we formed the plug- 
like appendage on which the doors turned at top and bottom of iron- 
wood. Indeed, not only the doors, but the small windows covered 
with gauze, the walls, the roof—impenetrable to the rain—and 
even the whole construction and furniture, fully answered our 
expectations ; and any botanist in America would have found the 
house very habitable, and would have hailed it with pleasure. 
It is true, it was but sixteen feet long, and scarcely eight broad, 
and had no other flooring but the earth; but it protected us from 
the rain, and afforded us sufficient space, by economising it, 
(which we first learned during the voyage,) for the many mecha- 
nical operations of the naturalist ; and of this space a small corner 
was reserved as the most sacred, on which was erected a small 
writing-table, where, after a long day’s work or on leisure days, 
we had the most delightful treat in examining, comparing, de- 
scribing, and drawing all the objects we had found. After one 
week of intense labour our botanical palace was completed, 
although the Indians only gave partial assistance. The finishing 
required another week, and we succeeded as well as if a number 
of carpenters’ tools had been employed. We had two tables, 
supported by feet of the cinchona rosea, {one of the trees produc- 
ing the quinine, or Jesuit’s bark,) and even a kind of sofa, 
although rough, like the performance of Robinson Crusoe, and a 
great many small interior arrangements for our collection. Our 
beds were composed of the stems of reeds, supported by forked 
branches of trees fixed in the ground, and the bark of trees, beaten 
soft, served instead of a mattrass. We found it necessary to take 
many circumstances into consideration, which, in other situations, 
are not necessary: such as the moisture of the soil, and the 
intrusion of insects, the necessity of having shelves or boxes so 
suspended that the collection of the naturalist placed on them 
might not be accessible to the wingless depredators, which so 
assiduously attack them; perfect security from the admission 
of rain, which even the best roof does not always prevent ; 
a protection from gusts of wind, which occasion the greatest 
confusion among collections of plants and drawings. I erected 





* Erythroxylon coca, the leaves of which are chewed by the Indians. 

t+ The Cecropia, or trumpet-tree, is remarkable for the extraordinary 
lightness of its wood , every part of its trunk and branches being entirely 
hollow. It takes its name of trumpet-tree from the branches being used by the 
natives as wind instruments. The wood of this tree is so dry, that the branches 
oftep take fire merely by rubbing against each other in windy weather. 
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a long kind of stand before the door of the hut, on which we 
every day dried the sheets of paper that had been moistened by 
the plants ; and I dug a-trench all round the hut to protect us 
from the attacks and fearful annoyance of the travelling ants, and 
removed about twenty paces of the luxuriant and intruding weeds, 
particularly the indigo plant and a kind of wayfaring-tree or guelder 
rose, because many small beasts of prey hurtful to man lodge among 
them, and even serpents are also found there, and penetrate into 
the huts. To the great astonishment of the inhabitants of this 
wilderness, our house was furnished with a few but invaluable hand- 
books, a small supply of instrumentg, besides a great many apparatus 
necessary for collections, and several hundred weight of large 
pieces of broken rocks to press the plants. Most delightful is the 
sensation of the botanist when, on returning home in the evening, 
fatigued by his day’s work, and resting himself on the trunk of a 
tree, he contemplates the hut of his own erection, which, although 
it may not look elegant, yet fully bespeaks all the simple and 
necessary accommodations. 

Solitude, and dispensing with all civilised intercourse, were the 
necessary consequences of our settlement ghere. The inhabitants 
of Quebrada von Chinchao were even afraid to cross the ridge of 
mountains that separated us from them, and the solitary Pampayaco 
stood as a melancholy exile guilty of the greatest crime. Several 
weeks passed away before the proprietor of the estate, D. Manuel 
Pardo, returned, and he was often a long time absent. He was an 
old Spaniard and a white man, and although he came to Peru when 
very young, he still retained the mind, features, and peculiarities 
of his country, and as he lived far from his family, we became 
exceedingly intimate. While he was spending the day in his 
plantations, I explored the woods and passes of the mountains, or 
remained at my writing-table all day, and we only met in the 
evening to partake of our sparing meal. An old Indian was our 
cook, and indeed it was no difficult matter to dress our very scanty 
provisions, because, being obliged from necessity to live on Pytha- 
gorean fare, we seldom had a piece of chargue* from Chili to boast 
of, which by a wonderfully circuitous route sometimes finds its 
way to the ancient forests of Peru. It is only on the greatest 
festivals of the church that a nessenger is sent on foot to Quebrada 
von Chinchao, a distance of about four geographical miles, to 
obtain, if possible, a little animal food ; and I remember we were 
once for several months excluded from all communication with the 
civilised world, and subsisted entirely on boiled maize and roasted 
yams. It afforded us then no small enjoyment, when, by the kindly 
recollection of our friends in Heranuco, we were agreeably surprised 
by a small store of food. The bread made from the Indian corn 
was not all eaten up at once, but cut in slices and toasted, care- 
fully put away, and only used sparingly as dessert. If not toasted, 
bread only keeps a few days in this climate. We had but little 
vegetable food, because in the tropical regions there are but few 
culinary plants cultivated, and those we found there were too young 
to have ripened their roots or their seeds, and many that would 
soon have been in a fit state to be eaten, had been neglected. This 
scarcity once obliged us to eat the slimy and insipid fruit of a 
kind of squirting cucumber for several weeks together, a 
pont which is rather grown as an ornament than an article of 
ood. Fortunately we had always yams, which are more nourishing 
than most of the roots of plants in warm countries, and can easily 
be planted at different seasons, and consequently produce a crop 
throughout the whole year. 





THE DODO, 


Tue dodo was a bird of the gallinaceous tribe, larger than the 
turkey, which existed in great numbers in the Mauritius and adja- 
cent islands, when those countries were first colonised by the 
Dutch, about two centuries ago. This bird was the principal food 
of the colonists; but it was incapable of domestication, and its 
numbers soon became sensibly diminished. Stuffed specimens 
were sent to the museums of Europe, and paintings of the living 
animal were executed, and copied into the works on natural his- 
tory. The dodo is vow extinct : it is no longer to be found in the 
isles where it once flourished, and even all the stuffed specimens 
are destroyed ; the only relics that remain being the head and foot 
of an individual in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and the 
leg of another in the British Museum. To render this history 
complete, the fossilised remains were alone wanting, and these 
have actually been found beneath a bed of lava in the Isle of 
France, and are now in the museum of the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris.— Silliman. 





* Charque is meat preserved by cutting it into strips and drying it in the’air. 





AN AMERICAN “BRUTE” TAMER. 

Tne wonderfully successful friend of criminals, Captain Pillsbury, 
of the Weathersfield prison, has worked on this principle [of trust], 
and owes his success to it. . His moral power over the guilty is so 
remarkable, that prison-breakérs who can be confined nowhere 
else, are sent to him to be charmed into staying their term out. 
I was told of his treatment of two such. One was a gigantic per- 
sonage, the terror of the country, who had plunged deeper and 
deeper in crime for the last seventeen years. Captain Pillsbury 
told him when he came, that he hoped he would not repeat the 
attempts to escape which he had made elsewhere. “It would he 
best,” he said, ** that you and I should treat each other as well as 
we can, I will make you as comfortable as I possibly can, and 
shall be anxious to be your friend; and I hope you will not-get 
me into any difficulty on your account. There is a cell intended 
for solitary confinement, but we never use it ; and I should be 
very sorry ever to have to turn the key upon anybody in it. You 
may range the place as freely as I do, if you will trust me as I 
shall trust you.’””’ The man was sulky; and for weeks showed 
only very gradual symptoms of softening under the operation of 
Captain Pillsbury’s cheerful confidence. At length, information 
was given to the captain of this man’s intention to break prison. 
The captain called him, and taxed him with it ; the man preserved 
a gloomy silence. He was told that it was now necessary for him 
to be locked up in the solitary cell, and desired to follow the 
captain, who went first, carrying a lamp in one hand, and a key in 
the other. In the narrowest part of the passage, the captain 
(who is a small slight man,) turned round, and looked in the face 
of the stout criminal. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘ I ask you whether you 
have treated me as I deserve? Ihave done everything I could 
think of to make you comfortable; I have trusted you, and you 
have never given me the least confidence in return, and have even 
planned to get me into difficulty: Is this kind? And yet I cannot 
bear to lock you up. If I had the least sign that you cared for 
me—’’ The man burst into tears. ‘‘ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ I have been 
a very devil these seventeen years ; but you treat me like a man.’’ 
** Come, let us go back,’’ said the captain. The convict had the 
free range of the prison as before. From this hour, he began to 
open his heart to the captain, and cheerfully fulfilled the whole 
term of his imprisonment; confiding to his friend, as they arose, 
all impulses to violate his trust, and all facilities for doing so, 
which he imagined he saw.—The other case was of a criminal of 
the same character, who went so far as to make the actual attempt 
to escape. He fell and hurt his ankle very much. The captain 
had him brought in and laid on his bed, and the ankle attended 
to; every one being forbidden to speak a word of reproach to the 
sufferer. The man was sullen, and would not say whether the 
bandaging of his ankle gave him pain or not. This was in the 
night ; and every one returned to bed when all wasdone. But the 
captain could not sleep. He was distressed at the attempt, and 
thought he could not have fully done his duty by any man who 
would make it. He was afraid the man was in great pain, He 
rose, threw on his gown, and went with his lamp to the cell. The 
prisoner's face was turned to the wall, and his eyes were closed ; 
but the traces of suffering were not to be mistaken. The captain 
loosened and replaced the bandage, and went for his own pillow to 
rest the limb upon ; the man neither speaking nor moving all the 
time. Just when he was shutting the door, the prisoner started 
up and called him back, ‘‘ Stop, sir. Was it all to see after my 
ankle you got up ?*—“‘ Yes, it was. I could not sleep for thinking 
of you.”—** And you have never said a word, of the way I have 
used you ?”’‘* I do feel hurt with you; but I don’t want to call, 
you unkind while you are suffering, as I am sure you are now.” 
The man was in an agony of shame and grief. All he asked was, 
when he should have recovered, to be trusted again. He was 
freely trusted, and gave his gefherous friend no more anxiety on 
his behalf. Captain Pillsbury is the gentleman who, on being 
told that a desperate prisoner had sworn to murder him speedily, 
sent for. him to shave him, allowing no one to be present. He 
eyed the man, pointed to the razor, and desired him. The pri- 
soner’s hand trembled, but he went through it very well. When 
he had done, the captain said, ‘‘I have been told you meant to 
murder me, but I thought I might trust you.’’—‘* God bless you, 
sir, you may,’’ replied the regenerated man. Such is the power 
7 _ in man.—Miss Martineau’s Retrospect of Western 

ravel. 
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TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


To “ lie like a traveller’? was a phrase that at one period had 
become almost proverbial ; in fact, so universally was it the custom 
for those who had wandered in distant countries to excite the admi- 
ration of their countrymen on their return, by accounts of the 
strong and sometimes impossible marvels which they asserted them- 
selves to have seen, that it seemed as if they considered exaggeration 
one of the highest privileges they had purchased by the labours of 
their travel. We can but think it natural, if we consider how 
great is the temptation to manufacture extraordinary narratives, 
when these could be made with perfect impunity, and without any 
fear of discovery or contradiction, since the narrator himself was 
generally the only person who had ever traversed the regions he pro- 
fessed to describe: and when to this we edd, how liable he was 
himself to be deceived ; going out with a certain expectation of 
discovering strange things, and the most perfect credulity for any 
tale of wonder that the natives of the countries he visited might 
attempt to impose upon him ; seldom able, even if he wished it, to 
obtain more accurate infi:;rmation, and almost always ignorant of 
the language, and obliged to depend upon the uncertain communi- 
cation of sounds, or the translation of some ignorant interpreter; 
it is no wonder that their tales should at last have lost all credit, or 
that ‘‘ lying” should have been assumed to be their characteristic, 
the “‘ badge of all their tribe.’’ 

The old Greek historian and geographer, Herodotus, who was 
the patriarch of travellers, and deservedly bears the honoured title 
of ‘‘ Father of History,’’ was also called the ‘‘ Father of Lies ;” but 
this was a name given him at a period long subsequent to that in 
which he wrote, and was indeed undeserved. Many of his tales, 
it is trae, are extravagant and apocryphal; but his exaggerations 
are not so much greater than those of other writers as to warrant 
the application of such a title to an honest man, whose veracity is 
daily confirmed by modern research. Nearly two thousand years 
after his work was written, which was more than four hundred 
years before our era, stories almost the same were told by voyagers, 
and found believers. (For specimens of these stories, we refer our 
readers to the Seventh Number of the Lonpon Saturpay 
JourNAL, which contains some account of our famous old 
‘* Father of English Travellers,’ Sir John Mandevile.) 

A few centuries later, when Rome was at the zenith of its gran- 
deur, the popular credit for these startling stories seems to have 
declined, expiring by a gradual extinction for want of some visible 
evidence to give it confirmation. The world had been much better 
examined ; almost every clime had been ransacked to provide 
entertainment for the citizens of the Imperial City; vast multi- 
tudes of animals, from all parts of the earth, were brought forward 
to perish in their amphitheatres; captives, from every nation, 
were dragged at the chariot-wheels of Roman conquerors. In 
every direction the world had been traversed, not by single adven- 
turers, but by conquering legions: countries, however distant 
they might be, were no longer foreign; one by one they fell under 
the dominion of the Mistress of the World, and became subject 
provinces, or at best tributary kingdoms: and of these, thus well 
known, and forming portions of their own empire, it was not pos- 
sible that the Romans could believe that any were possessed by 
such strange and inhuman inhabitants as Herodotus and his suc- 
cessors had described. 

After the decline and fall of the Roman empire, the world was 
ence more broken up into a multitude of kingdoms; but the 
possessors of these were too deeply sunk in ignorance to feel much 





interested in learning the habits of foreign nations, or in discussing 
questions in natural history. The profession of the traveller for a 
length of time became extinct among a people, whose lives were 
passed either in the excitement of barbarian warfare, or sunk in 
brutal debauchery and sloth. 

Brighter days at last dawned, curiosity gradually revived, and 
the traveller resumed his occupation. The East was then the 
favoured portion of the earth. Art and learning had there attained 
a great perfection; and the numerous evidences of the magnificence 
which existed in its cities stimulated a desire to inquire into its 
productions, and furnished many a tale, whose wonderful descrip- 
tions of boundless wealth and dazzling splendour met with full 
belief. The poet and the romancer, taking these countries for the 
habitations of their heroes, created there a brilliant world, wherein 
they allowed their imagination to exhaust itself in drawing pictures 
of the fairy-land, and of the bright beings with which they peopled 
its gorgeous palaces; investing those climes with a peculiar inte- 
rest, and assigning to them a grandeur which few of their readers 
would be inclined to consider altogether fictitious. 

When the regions of the East had been rather more accurately 
explored, and some of their imaginary splendours had faded, though 
enough real evidence of wealth remained, the discovery of another 
world gave a new impulse to adventure, and furnished a new 
residence for those marvellous productions of nature which the old 
travellers were so fond of describing. In this world everything 
was unknown ; the inhabitants had little in common with those of 
the older countries, except the form, and not that exactly; the 
animals were either altogether new, or so much altered in appear- 
ance and habits as to be hardly recognised as belonging to the 
same species; the plants, even more than these, were of unknown 
races ; and while objects so strange and unaccustomed were con- 
stantly found, it was a natural consequence that credulity should 
have been unbounded, that no fiction should be thought too extra- 
vagant, and no possible conformation of nature be deemed too 
monstrous or unnatural to be believed. 

Shakspeare makes Othello speak of 

“—the Cannibals, that each other eat ; 
. The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders;’’ 


in a manner that renders it evident that, at the time he wrote, 
(which was about one hundred years after Columbus first disco- 
vered the New World,) such things were generally believed. The 
nation of men without heads has indeed been a favourite subject 
for travellers, who have spoken of them as being met with in 
various parts of the world. It was one of Sir John Mandevile’s 
favourite topics; and, not long before Shakspeare wrote, Raleigh 
and Hackluyt, in their different accounts of parts of the New 
Continent, had repeated the assertion that there was to be found 
there a people without heads, and whose eyes, nose, and mouth 
were placed between their shoulders. Another variety of the 
human race, whose difference from common mortals consisted 
merely in the addition of a tail, was also frequently mentioned as 
having been seen both in the eastern and western world. 

The Anthropophagi, or eaters of men, have been indeed proved 
to exist, but not to the extent they were supposed to do when the 
tragedy of ‘* Othello ” was written. The accounts of whole nations 
whose favourite and principal food was human flesh, are only 
evidences of those exaggerated structures, built upon a narrow 
foundation of fact, of which the early histories of America furnish 
so many specimens. The superior size of the natives of Patagonia, 
in South America, gave occasion to the stories of races of giants, 
each of whom rivalled Goliah in stature: in another district, the 
inhabitants were diminished into a tribe of pigmies. The first 
person who ascended the Parana river declared that there existed 
on its banks a nation of Amazons, where the government was in 
the hands of the women, who had reduced the male into the weaker 
sex ; and from this gave the river the name of the Amazon, by 
which it is still most generally known. He it was also who first 
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told of a kingdom where gold was so plentiful, that the commonest 
utensils were made, and even the houses roofed, with that precious 
metal; an idea afterwards improved by other travellers into the 
creation of their El Dorado, or Golden Empire, situated on the 
shores of a vast lake called the White Sea, and whose metropolis, 
Paramaribo, was built entirely of gold and silver; the whole 
country being as full of these as the countries of Europe are of iron 
or lead, and the very stones in the earth being all composed of 
brilliant gems. Such was the splendid land for which so many 
adventurers wasted their labour in vain researches. 

To continue our instances of embellished stories. A valley in 
Mexico was said to be filled with balls as perfectly round as 
cannon-balls: probably it was covered with those rounded masses 
of pebbles which sometimes mark the courses of former rivers. 
Trees are described as having three stems, which united, at some 
yards’ height above the ground, into a single trunk ; being most 
likely of a species similar to the banyan-tree in the East Indies, 


whose branches bend down to the earth, and take root afresh,— | 
forming a number of young trees, surrounding and attached to the | 


parent stem. In all these specimens we see some natural circum- 
stance, garnished and exaggerated into a miracle, either from real 
ignorance ora desire to excite the astonishment of the hearer. 

Many parts of the world have acquired a character from some 
accidental circumstances attending the first visit paid to them by 
Europeans. The Pacific Ocean was so named from the pleasure 
experienced by the voyagers on entering once more into compara- 
tively unvexed waters, after encountering the stormy passage of the 
Straits of Magalhaens. The inhabitants of the Ladrone Islands 
were not found to be more skilful thieves than those of many 
others, though the name Ladrone, or Robber, Islands was given 
them as a peculiar mark of distinction by their discoverers. 

In the narrative of Anson’s voyage, the island of Juan Fernandez 
is depicted in glowing characters, as a land enriched by all the 
gifts of nature and climate—a perfect paradise of delights. The 
descriptions of later visitors are in much less enchanting colours ; 
but when Lord Anson’s ships arrived there, they had not touched 
on land for some months ; had contended against a long succession 
of stormy weather, that had well nigh destroyed them; and the 
diminished crews, exhausted with fatigue and hardship, and (worse 
than all) enfeebled by the ravages of scurvy, were ready to consi- 
der any land a paradise, where they could meet with rest and fresh 
provisions. 

In the same voyage, Lord Anson anchored for some time at 
Macao, a port of the Chinese empire. His force, which on his 
leaving England, had amounted to a considerable fleet, had become 
reduced by various accidents and losses to a single ship, and he put 
in at Macao to refit, and procure provisions. It seems that the 
Chinese at that port took some advantage of his necessity, and 
obliged him to pay dearly for the required supplies ; and the con- 
sequence was, that the historian of his expedition gives to all the 
Chinese the worst possible character for meanness and dishonesty, 
describing their conduct as a compound of the most vexatious 
exactions with the most outrageous attempts at fraud. No doubt, 
then and since, sufficiently numerous specimens of such a charac- 
ter were fo be found there; the behaviour, both of the public 
authorities and private dealers at Canton, has been often that of a 
cunning but half-civilised people, but it has hardly deserved such 
sweeping and unmeasured censure as that bestowed on it: and 
when the disposition of a whole nation is calculated from the 
manners of the inhabitants of two or three ports, as untrue an 
estimate will be made as if a stranger were to describe all he had 
seen and suffered while refitting at some of the smaller English 
harbours, and undergoing the treatment of some of our custom- 
house officers, and then to declare it was a faithful picture of 
Great Britain. 

In like manner, the relations of the members of our embassies to 
China were liable to be affected by the circumstances under which 
they were written. These envoys were despatched with great 
ceremony and expense to a distant court, and arrived there with a 





high and true estimate of the power of the sovereign they were to 
represent ; but they came to a place where this power was unknown, 
and could not be proved; their presents were termed tribute; the 
forms and manners of the respective nations were so different, that 
insults were no doubt mutually given without intention; they were 
perpetually harassed by ceremonials which they deemed unneces- 
sary, and sometimes degrading: and one of these embassies was 
abruptly terminated by a dispute on a ridiculous point of etiquette, 
which the officials of both nations magnified into a grand and 
insurmountable obstacle. It is no wonder that the accounts of 
China furnished by the secretaries should give but a despicable 
opinion of its natives. 

Another traveller to that part of the globe was betrayed into a 
mistake of a different kind, with respect to a people who were no 
distant neighbours of the Chinese. Captains Maxwell and Hall, 
after conveying Lord Amherst and his suite to Canton, spent the 
interval, while the embassy was proceeding to Pekin, in a voyage 
of exploration among the multitude of islands to the north-east of 
the Chinese coast ; and they staid for some weeks at a port in the 
large island of Loo Choo. An interesting narrative of the whole 





voyage was published by Captain Hall, on their return, wherein 
this island is described as the abode of an innocent and harmless 
race, who united the simple virtues of savage life to many of the 
refinements of civilisation ; being in possession of arts and manu- 
factures in a considerable state of perfection, favoured by nature 
with a delightful climate, where the fruitfulness of the earth sup- 
plied their wants without requiring laborious cultivation ; and of 
government and manners so gentle, that crime and punishment 
were almost unknown, and an offensive weapon of war could not 
be ascertained to exist! Captain Beechey has since then visited 
Loo Choo, and found it by no means blessed with such superhuman 
perfections. Its inhabitants, though of a mild disposition, were no 
more exempt from vices than the rest of the human race; warlike 
instruments were common ; punishments were inflicted, and even 
the use of torture was not unpractised: so hard is it to ascertain 





the truth, even in these days of enlightened inquiry ! 

| Jn modern times considerable change has taken place, not only 
| in the habits of travellers, but in the disposition of the public to 
| believe their tales. That large portion of the nation that stays at 
home, and to obtain whose admiration is the great stimulus for the 
wanderer’s exertion, has sometimes shown itself as unreasonably 
incredulous as it was at cther times blindly ready to believe any 
fiction ; a disposition that has deprived some worthy members of 
the traveller’s profession of the reward due to their labours, and 
has fostered a tendency in their brother travellers, who have gone 
over the ground already traversed,—as, in fact, it is now almost 
impossible to help doing, unless we could find some newer world, 
—to scrutinise the narratives of their predecessors, and contradict 
them in every point, with the hope of proving their own superior 
accuracy of observation. 

Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, was a sufferer from this species 
of injustice. After spending many of the best years of his life in 
exploring a hitherto unknown country, and after reaching the 
fountains of the Nile, whose position had long been in uncertainty 
in our geography, he discovered, on returning to England, that the 
public were very incredulous ; it became the fashion to question his 
veracity, and the Adventures of Baron Miinchausen were written 
principally in ridicule of his extraordinary tales. In a Life of 
Bruce, written by Major (now Sir F.) Head, and published in the 
‘‘ Family Library,’’ a most interesting account is given of the per- 
secution he endured from the unbelievers in England, as well as of 
the minute and petty criticism which Mr. Salt, who afterwards 
passed over part of the same countries, bestowed on his volumes. 
It cannot be denied, however, that Bruce gave occasion for much 
of this. A long interval elapsed between his return and the pub- 
lication of his Travels ; he wrote frequently from memory, rather 
than memoranda ; his imagination was warm, and his vanity con- 
siderable; and he tells stories of personal adventures not strictly 
true. 
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SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 
NO, IV.— REACTION AND EFFORT, 


Tusk death of Ellen Barr was indeed a melancholy event in the 
family. Hitherto they had all clung together, forming their own 
little world, of which she was the brightest ornament ; they lived 
on memory and on hope; on the memory of their former affluence, 
and in the hope that the cruel chaneery suit in which they were 
involved would at last be brought to a conclusion, and that their 
short interval of misery would give a zest to the re-enjoyment of 
their wealth. But their circle was now broken ; one, the favourite 
one, had been taken away, without the sight of that ‘ promised 
land”’ to which their eyes were directed, and the whole family, for 
afew days, were in a state of stupor. 

The necessaries directly required, and which must be paid for 
immediately, drained them of their last sixpence before the coffin 
was placed in the earth, though they had been scarcely able to 
procure even a show of mourning, and the funeral was conducted in 
the most plain and unpretending manner. One morning found the 
mother and the remaining daughters seated in the drawing-room ; 
Clara and Anne occupied in making and trimming a black bonnet 
for their mother, who, shading her eyes with her hand, was read- 
ing the burial-service in nearly audible tones, when the servant 
entered, and announced Mr. Davis ; who, finding that Mr. Barr 
was not at home, had requested to see his wife. It was the 
undertaker. Mrs. Barr shuddered, and did not look up; and 
Anne coming forward, requested to know his business. The visitor 
was rather embarrassed ; it would have seemed more like a matter 
of necessary business if he could have spoken to the father, but he 
endeavoured to strengthen himself by the recollection of his fears 
for his money. 

“Why, ma’am,”’ he said, glancing at Mrs. Barr, who had 
covered her face with her hands, and was rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards, ‘I called about my account.” 

The mother’s sobs interrupted him. Anne motioned Clara to 
take her into the next room, which Clara contrived, by dint of 
soothing and persuasion, to effect. When the door was closed, 
Anne turned to him, and said, ‘Why should you mention it so 
pc and in such a presence ? Surely, you might have waited a few 

ays.” 

**I don’t know, ma’am,’”’ said Mr. Davis; “in a common 
ease | certainly should, but, in dealing with people who never pay 
their debts, one is compelled to act differently. I have as much 
feeling as most men,”’ he continued, “ but I cannot suffer myself 
to be taken in. It is a matter of business,” he added, for Anne 
was too much shocked to speak ; ‘ and I can’t afford to sport fine 
feelings.” 

At length Anne controlled her indignant agitation sufficiently to 
speak. You have no right—no reason,”’ she said, “to impute 
such a character tous. You cannot seriously think as you say, 
and it is indeed unfeeling to aggravate suffering by slander. The 
small sum due to you,’’ she continued, interrupting his attempt to 
speak, ‘‘ you will most certainly receive, and probably in a few 
days.” 

“You talk of slander!” said the undertaker, still wrathfully ; 
“‘trath is no slander. I know you owe money already that you 
will not pay.” 

“Mr. Davis,” said Anne, trying to speak calmly, “ hear me 
coolly for a few minutes, and believe me, by the memory of our 
recent loss—" She paused a moment, then continued quietly— 
‘* We are poor, very poor, and we have been rich—we are desolate 
and miserable, and we have been happy ; but the honesty, (I use 
a familiar term,) the honesty we never forgot when wealthy, we 
cling to though poor, and there is not a rich heir amongst all 
your customers that will more certainly satisfy your demands. 
You ought to know that, in this world, to be poor is to be guilty 

of all crimes ; but do us the justice to believe it is our only one.”’ 

Anne spoke with a tone of sincerity that made its way to the 
mistaken but not hardened heart of her auditor. The very pain 








' with which the confession was made had its effect, and he tried to 
soften down what he had said, and to excuse his harshness by the 
declaration that he did but repeat what he had been told; and 
with hopes that they would soon be able to pay him, and reiterated 
excuses, he went. 

Anne sat down, not to weep, but to think. The recent afflic- 
tion, by its surpassing strength, had lightened, in the comparison, 
those fears that had before caused her shudderingly to avert her 
thoughts from the probable necessity of personal exertion; and 
she now saw (and the expression was audible) that ‘‘ something 
must be done.’’? She would willingly have confined the necessity 
to herself, but this could not suffice; she therefore resolved first 
to consult her brother, and then to act steadily on their cool deter- 
mination, While she was yet sitting there, her face buried in her 
hands, she heard the outer door close, and a slow step, in which 
she scarcely recognised that of Francis, ascended the stairs. On 
entering, he looked round inquiringly ; to which Anne replied, by 
saying that Clara wag with their mother in the next room. “* But 
come here,”’ she said ; “I want to speak to you.’’ He came, and 
sat down beside her, She took his band that lay listlessly on the 
table, and continued—‘‘ She is gone, and we that are left must 
cling the closer to each other. Francis, we must not be content 
to suffer with and for each other—we must act.’”? Her words 
seemed to touch the springs of feelings befure excited; his face 
became paler, and involuntarily he pressed her hand painfully: 
she went on—‘‘I know that your fears, your anxiety, would be 
for us, Clara and myself; it is for this reason I tell you, I have 
determined to endeavour, by my own exertions, to assist our pre- 
sent struggle—to seck some situation, by which I might reduce 
our expenses, and assist the rest.” 

He turned suddenly towards her, with a flushed cheek and 
excited manner, ‘‘ Think of such a plan no more,’’ he said; 
‘that part is mine, and I have already resolved on it.” Inter- 
rupting her reply, he continued, ‘‘I can surely add sufficient to 
our income to enable us to live with comfort, and I would submit 
to any privation for myself, rather than you should seek any of 
those situations that alone are open to woman.” 

‘* Dear brother,” said Anne, affectionately, ‘‘ I knew and felt, 
hefore I spoke, ‘‘ what would be your first feelings ; but these must 
not sway us. What is right is respectable, and must be HONOUR- 
ABLE. I know your utmost efforts alone could not suffice; and 
if they might, I could not endure that you should be the solitary 
sacrifice.” 

‘¢ Anne,”’ he said, reproachfully, “ could you feel any hesitation 
to accept your brother’s exertions for your assistance?” 

‘‘ Not one moment,’’ she replied, earnestly, #1 would accept 
from you as frankly as I would give, had I the power; but, I 
repeat, your solitary exertions could not suffice.” 

*¢ That has not been tried,’’ he said. ‘ 

‘‘ Your wishes deceive you, or you would not doubt it.’’ rejoined 
Anne. 

He covered his eyes with his hand, and was silent for a few 
minutes; at length he said, suddenly—‘ And how would our 
mother ow bear to part with you?” 

Tears filled her eyes, but she did not speak, and he went on— 
‘¢ The utmost devotion on my part could not fill the place you and 
Clara would leave vacant. She now requires all the comfort we 
can give her; it is no time to leave her more desolate.” 

« Clara must remain at home,’ said Anne, with a faltering voice. 

As she spoke, Clara entered; she looked anxiously at their 
agitated countenances, and asked what was the matter? The 
subject of their conversation was explained toher. The effect on 
her was not what each had secretly anticipated: she assented 
firmly to the necessity, and her spirit bent gracefully to it. Her 
only objection was, that Anne would be the better one to remain 
at home. ‘‘I am sure,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that I should be more 
equal to fulfil duties among strangers, than those where the very 
anxieties of affection would enfeeble their execution. Besides,” 
she added, with a mournful smile, ‘‘I am the eldest, and must 
plead the privilege of choice.”’ ‘ 

This was a secondary point, and they did not dwell upon it; 
each remaining determined, however, that herself would be the one 
to leave home. 
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The next thing was to gain the sanction of the father and 
mother, and for this office Anne volunteered, and Francis was at 
length persuaded to assist her endeavours. Mr, Barr at first met 
the proposition with the most decided disapprobation ; he mourn- 
fully assented to the Fangs | that Francis should occupy himself 
more profitably than he could do in his father’s office, but it was 
many days before he could be brought to entertain the notion 
that his daughters, reared in all the delicacies of affluence, and 
in the genial atmosphere of domestic affection, should struggle 
among strangers for a subsistence in situations, which, although 
requiring an accomplished mind, firm principles, and the 
manners of a lady, are too often but marks for the arrows of 
ignorant assumption and vulgar impertinence. Continually accu- 
mulating necessities and his sense of justice, with their persua- 
sions, overcame at length his objections, in which the thought 
greatly aided, that, as in case of his death, they must be thrown 
upon the world, it would be better that the first struggle should be 
made while he might be near to protect and aid them. Till he 
had conceded thus far, it was not named to Mrs. Barr; but then 
there was no time to lose, and Anne chose what she thought the 
best opportunity of mentioning it to her. It was the next Sunday, 
in the afternoon, that she followed her mother up-stairs, and found 
her weeping passionately over the last words that Ellen had writ- 
ten. Soothing her as well as she could with those consolations, 
that, spoken by the lips of sympathy and love, are the only ones 
that do not mock the sorrow they would comfort, she drew her 
gradually to speak of their present state. 

« Dear mama,”’ she continued, ‘‘ think for one moment what 
would be your advice to another family in our situation, and what 
is right that let us do, looking neither before nor behind. You 
remember Sterne’s story of the French nobleman, who laid aside 
the emblem of his rank in order to strive, in a lower, or rather 
another path, for an honourable support. We applaud such con- 
duct in others—why should we hesitate to act so ourselves ?”’ 

“ What do you mean, Anne?’? said her mother, with anxious 
agitation. . 

‘‘T mean this, my own dear mama,” said Anne, firmly, ‘‘ that 
we, your children, must not sit down idly resigned to the wearing 
agonies of poverty, and perhaps the imputation of dishonour. We 
must bestir ourselves, to win for you and. for us competence and 
peace.’ 

‘* You would not leave me, Anne?’? said her mother, tearfully. 
‘* T have lost one—must I be robbed of all? ”’ 

‘No, no,’’ said Anne, checking her tears by a strong effort, 
and trying to speak cheerfully; ‘‘ Francis will still be with you, 
and Clara will endeavour to find some profitable occupation at 
home. I too shall often see you. Oh, believe me, we shall be 
much happier in the consciousness of exertion.” 

‘If I suffer you to make these efforts, I must share them,” 
replied her mother, evidently more than half persuaded. “I could 
not bear to be the only one idle.” 

“You must cheer and comfort us all,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ To see 
you resigned and happy will be our best reward.’’ 

Her mother mournfully shook her head, but she seemed engrossed 
with anxious thoughts, and answered not. The conversation 
dropped, and Anne, understanding her tacit consent, proceeded 
with her brother and sister to consider how to put in practice their 
determinations directly. 

The next morning, Francis, with the cheering hopes inspired by 
the resolution he had taken, proceeded on his first endeavour to 
gain some lucrative employment. It had occurred to him that 
Mr. Carter might be able to recommend or assist him in this ; and 
his first vigit was to him. It was a clear bright morning, and his 
heart opened to its influence. He pictured to himself his efforts 
at making their home again the abode of peace and plenty ; distant 
visions of ultimate independent wealth unwittingly lent their 
encouragement, and the deep shadow of the past was for the 
moment overpowered by the light of the future. Arrived at Mr. 
Carter's, that gentleman being out, he sat down in the clerk’s office, 
to await his return. There, seated at the desk, was at this moment 
only an elderly man, of grave and somewhat stiff demeanour, 
sometimes apt to offend by what he called candour. He had sat 
in that office eighteen years, and if he lived might do so for 
eighteen more, without any higher prospect. He returned a 
short “good morning” to the civil one of Francis, and, after 
scanning him from head to foot, returned to his employment of 
driving his pen with peculiar jerks over a piece of parchment. 
Francis varied his employment of watching the minute-hand of the 
timepiece by an occasional calculation of the bricks in the blank 
wall opposite the window, and watching the progress of the strange 


hieroglyphics on the desk ; but this last occupation introduced a 
reverie composed of anticipations of the time when he too should, 
with certain profit, be so employed. 

These gleamings of the hope of true independence were inter- 
mapted by the entrance of young Carter, who was an articled clerk 
in his father’s office, The young men might by common observers 
he called friends, but the word, in its truer and higher signification, 
could never apply to their intimacy. Civility there might be— 
sympathy there could not be—between them. Francis was rather 
apt to be intolerant of the follies and small conceits that agitated 
the narrow mind of Thomas Carter, jun. esq. ; and the said Thomas 
Carter looked with a degree of uncomfortable respect upon the 
gentlemanly and rather reserved demeanour of Francis, whose 
talents he feared, and of whose appearance he was not a little 
jealous, The call of condolence had been duly made by the 
Carters, and therefore, in the son’s opinion, all the duties of sym- 
pathy fairly fulfilled ; so, without that gravity he might otherwise 
have thought necessary, hands were shaken, and civil inquiries 
made on both sides, 

‘* You are waiting for my father, I suppose,” said the son of the 
lawyer, as he laid his hat on the desk, and ran his fingers through 
his hair. ‘‘ When do you expect him, Mr. Jeffers ?”” 

‘He can’t be many minutes,’’ was the reply, with no percepti- 
ble motion of the features or variation of the voice. 

Young Carter raised his eyebrows significantly to Francis, but 
the hint for ridicule was not taken, and he pushed his hands firmly 
into his pockets, and cast about for something further to say. 

Mr. Jeffers again spoke in the same peculiarly undemonstrative 
style. ‘‘Mr. Thomas,’ he said, “the copy of the lease of the 
Holdfast farm will be wanted to-day.” 

‘‘Hang the lease, his executors, administrators, and assigns,” 
replied the young gentleman, turning abruptly to the desk. ‘ It 
is a decided bore,’’ he continued, ‘‘ pinning down one’s genius to 
musty parchments. You’re a lucky chap, Barr, to have nothing 
of this. Oh, there’s no knowing what I might have been!” And 
he proceeded industriously to arrange his papers. 

Francis had had little time to speculate on the important proba- 
bilities expressed in his last words, when the sharp voice of the 
elder Carter accosted him with his usual civil alacrity, and in reply 
to his request for a few minutes’ conversation, he led the way into 
his own office. ‘‘ And now, my young friend,” he said, as he put into 
its proper placeastray piece of sealing-wax, ‘‘ what can I dofor you?” 

F rancis had not considered beforehand what he should say, and 
he scarcely knew how to begin; but when people know well what 
they mean, and speak with a single-minded sincerity, they cannot 
be far wrong. ‘ You, sir,” he said, ‘‘who have to defend the 
cause, know well of how much property my father is at present 
unjustly deprived, and it cannot surprise you to hear that we are 
at this time in very straitened circumstances—so much so, that I 
have determined, by obtaining a situation in some counting-house, 
at once to relieve my family of the burden of my support, and to 
contribute to theirs. I trusted you might be able to recommend 
me to such a situation.” 

While Francis spoke, Mr. Carter had closed his eyes, contracted 
his brow and his mouth, and leaned his head on his hand. He felt 
sure of the cause, and of course of the payment by the security 
before mentioned ; but though the*termination of a chancery suit, 
like the end of the world, must come some time, that time is not 
very certain; and it might be desirable, if it could be done without 
hurting himself, to put into their hands the means of keeping 
them from absolute want. All this passed rapidly through his 
mind, and there was not much change in his manner as he 
replied, ‘I am sorry to hear you are so distressed; but, depend 
upon it,’’ he continued, with elaborate condescension, ‘‘ I will do 
myself the pleasure of obliging you, as you say, as soon as possi- 
ble: and I think you do quite right.’ He rose from his seat as 
he added—‘‘ If you will call to-morrow morning, about this time, 
I shall be able, perhaps, to name some situation to you.” 

Francis took the hint to leave, but as, with a ‘‘ good morning,” 
he was passing out, Mr. Carter still standing by the table, that 
gentleman carelessly resumed, ‘‘ Oh, by the bye, might it not be 
desirable for your sisters also to do something of the kind. - I 
think I could find a situation of daily governess for Anne, in a 
gentleman’s family with whom I am well acquainted. You know,” 
he added, as he saw Francis’s colour rise, ‘‘ it won’t do to let 
foolish pride stand in the way: you have too much sense, and I 
hope they have.” 

Francis bowed, but he did not speak, for he could not quite 





command his feelings; and their agitation had scarcely subsided. 
when he arrived at his own door. 
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Anne admitted him, and before they reached the drawing-room, 
had learned the issue of his visit, including the proposition that 
respected herself. This last somewhat influenced their after- 
course, and at the conclusion of a debate, in which it appeared 
the object of each of the sisters to appropriate to herself that part 
which might be most difficult or distressing, it was decided that 
Anne should take advantage of Mr. Carter’s offer, and thus assist 
their resources, with only a partial separation from her mother; 
Clara insisting that she herself should immediately endeavour to 
procure a situation that might also remove her; and in the after- 
noon, having procured the necessary sum by what they hoped 
would be the last sacrifice at the pawnbroker’s, she persuaded 
Anne to accompany her to a register-office, where she thought her 
object might be attained. As they walked along, their conversa- 
tion was entirely of their proposed change of situation ; and it was 
curious to notice how differently these decisive measures affected 
them, while in action, to what they had fearfully and sadly anticipated. 

As they passed a draper’s shop, they came immediately in con- 
tact with Sarah and Celestina Carter, who were just leaving it. 
Those young ladies did bow, and there was a muttered salutation ; 
but they must have been in immediate and pressing haste, for they 
hurried past them, waiting neither reply nor observation. 

“They seem in haste,” observed Clara, unsuspiciously; ‘is 
anything the matter, I wonder?” Anne smiled, but made no 
reply ; and in a few ninutes they arrived at their destination. 

It was a shop in a much-frequented street, whose windows were 
filled with those announcements so interesting to two classes, but 
more especially to one. They entered. Ata desk within sat a 
man with very gray hair, snake-like black eyes, which were gene- 
rally half-closed, and pale and emaciated features. He looked up 
sharply as they entered, and putting his pen behind his ear, 
waited their communication. 

‘¢ Oh, there are plenty such,” he replied to their inquiry, slowly 
turning over the leaves of the large book before him, and reading 
from it—‘‘ Mrs. Cherbrook, of Hackney, wants a governess for 
her five daughters, who may be competent to teach them all the 
necessaries of a polite education, including all the ologies,’’ he 
abbreviated with a grin; ‘‘ music and mathematics, theology and 
metaphysics ; a general acquaintance with Latin and Greek very 
desirable, and Hebrew an additional recommendation. Salary, 
thirty pounds.’’ 

He looked up inquiringly. Clara was aghast at these extensive 
requisitions, and begged him to name one which might suit more 
lowly pretensions. He read once more—‘‘ Mrs. Winson, of Ele- 
phant Cottage, Kensington, wants a governess for her daughter, 
whose ill heath has retarded her education, to teach music, draw- 
ing, French, German, and Italian. She must be of good family, 
graceful manners, and of the established church. Salary, twenty 
pounds.” He looked up keenly through his half-closed eyes as he 
concluded. His hearers were exchanging looks of surprised dis- 
appointment. 

‘«That also is beyond me,’’ said Clara, humbly. 

‘* You are quite new to this business ?’’ said the man, inquiringly. 

“It is certainly my first attempt,” she said, ‘‘ but I can find 
unexceptionable recommendation.” 

“‘Yes, I dare say,’’ he replied, nodding; ‘‘ but that was not 
what I meant. But what can you do, and I’ll make a memoran- 
dum of it ?’’ 

Clara with a slight blush enumerated, besides the common ele- 
ments of education, French and Italian, and the rudiments of 
music and drawing. 

wos Surely,” observed. Anne, ‘‘ you rate your musical powers too 
ow. 

Oh, no,”’ said Clara eagerly ; ‘‘ pray,”’ she added, addressing 
the man, ‘‘ set it down only as I have said.” 

He looked from one to another with a half smile, and wrote 
accordingly—inquiring the name and address. Clara gave it. 

‘* Half-a-guinea, if you please,”’ he continued, as he flirted the 
ink from his pen. They were astonished—they had not expected it 
to be above five shillings, and they had but seven. With some 
embarrassment they explainedthis. Accustomed to observation, 
and certainly well fitted for that which detects faults, he could 
not but perceive that they were what he would privately have 
called ‘* very green,’’ otherwise unsophisticated ; and he civilly 
told them they might bring the remainder of the sum the fol- 
lowing day. 

The next morning, according to appointment, Francis proceeded 
to Mr. Carter’s: that gentleman was again absent ; but Mr. Jef- 
fers, who was speaking to a client of inferior calibre, said that he 
expected him every moment, and, with unusual civility, begged 





he would sit down, offering him a newspaper, which Francis 
accepted: and Mr. Jeffers proceeded to attempt to enlighten the 
client, as to the rights of his cause, which his technical, and some- 
times directly contradictory observations seemed rather to cloud, 
to the simple comprehension of his hearer. He had departed, 
however, perplexed, if not satisfied, and Mr. Jeffers had raised his 
head, evidently projecting a remark, when Mr. Carter bustled in, 
accompanied by his son. The latter entered with a double dis- 
tilled air of conceit. He gave Francis a slight condescending 
nod, and sat down to the desk with the importance of a particular 
occupation. Something had evidently much ruffled Mr. Carter’s 
generally easy temper. He scarcely noticed Francis on his 
entrance. Addressing some questions to his clerk in a particu- 
larly sharp manner, to which Mr. Jeffers replied with his usual 
unmoved expression of voice and features, he then turned to 
Francis. 

“Oh, I have not been able to do anything for you,” he said 
abruptly; “1 have been too much engaged,’’ he added, throwing 
himself into a chair. ‘‘ Here’s this affair of yours—your father’s, 
T mean—I am five hundred pounds out of pocket now, money 
paid down, and I learn this morning that there is a probability of 
its going against us; in which case I am in a pretty dilemma.” 

“Tam grieved to hear it,” said Francis quietly ; ‘‘ but while 
my father or myself live, you cannot reckon on any ultimate 
loss.’? 

‘“‘ Psha !” replied Mr. Carter, thoroughly out of temper, and 
having no sterling reason to conceal the fact ; ‘‘ it is easy to talk, 
but what can you do?”’ 

‘* That time will show,’’ replied Francis, endeavouring to speak 
coolly ; and after a moment’s pause, in which some feelings of 
pride and temper were overcome, he added, ‘‘ Am I to under. 
stand, then, that you will not be able to forward my views, as I 
requested ?’’ 

“‘T can’t tell—I’m afraid not,” said Mr. Carter sharply. ‘ Is 
that deed finished, Jeffers?’ he continued, in the same tone, 
rising. , 

‘On the table in your office,” was the reply; and with a very 
questionable movement of the head the lawyer passed thereto, leav- 
ing his son somewhat vacillating between an assumption of cool 
dignity and impertinent amusement. Francis neither saw him, nor 
thought of him—he was disappointed, hurt, and angry ; but it 
could be of no avail to stay longer, and with a civil ‘*‘ Good morn- 
ing,’’ he was taking his hat to depart, when Mr. Jeffers, holding 
out a folded paper, said— 

‘« That is yours, Mr. Barr, I believe.’’ 

The words were spoken with the usual want of emphasis ; but 
there was a meaning in his eye as he said it, that induced Francis 
to receive it unquestioning. He then took his leave—young 
Carter nodding as if he had suddenly remembered his presence, 
and Jeffers so closely busy with his pen, that there might have 
been a doubt if he saw or heard anything else. As soon as he got 
into the street, he opened the paper thus placed in his hands ; it 
contained the following words :— 

Sir,—Excuse the liberty I take, but I wish particularly to speak to you. 
Will you wait for me half an hour on the first bench in the Mall ? 

Your’s respectfully, J. Jevrers. 

His communications with the writer of this note had hitherto 
been confined entirely to occasional questions, and information 
respecting their suit, in which it w have been difficult to dis- 
cover any nature or disposition, except the superinduced ones of 
the lawyer'sclerk. It might be some information on that subject— 
at any rate, ifit were only to give him time to collect his thoughts, 
he determined to wait where he was requested, and proceeded 
there accordingly by the nearest road, which yet was not less than 
amile. Arrived there, he sat down, and was soon lost in thought; 
and for some time nurse-maids chattered and giggled, and children 
laughed, cried, or shouted, unnoticed or unheard by him. 

He heard the first quarter chime past one, and was beginning 
to feel impatient, when Mr. Jeffers, with a particularly upright, 
firm, and rapid pace, approached the bench. There was a sense 
of importance, struggling with some embarrassment in his manner, 
as he sat down beside him, and again apologised for the appoint- 
ment. It might have seemed for several minutes that his inten- 
tions were already fulfilled in this speech, and the meeting ; for, 
for that length of time, he sat silently regarding the dusty boughs 
above him. 

“ Well, Mr. Jeffers ?’’ said Francis interrogatively. 

The person addressed turned leisurely towards him, and with 
his usual undemonstrative voice and manner proceeded to his 
object. 
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‘¢ Mr. Barr, I am sorry to learn that you want a situation—I 
am very sorry,” he repeated—‘ I wish I could do more, but I 
don’t know of any place such as you would perhaps like best.’ 

«¢ This was not all you had to say ?’’ said Francis with a slight 
smile as he paused. 

‘No, certainly not,’ said Mr. Jeffers more readily, “ the 
truth is, Ido know of one; but I am afraid you would think it 
beneath you. It is low for a young gentleman—I wonder how 
I came to think of mentioning it.” 

“Tam much obliged to you for your good will,’’ said Francis, 
“and I beg you will tell me what it is you mean. Be assured 
that no false notions of dignity shall stand in the way of any plan 
for procuring an honourable livelihood.’’ 

** Honourable—sh, there’s the thing,’’ said Mr. Jeffers. 

‘¢] mean that honour comprised ia honesty,” replied his com- 

anion. 

ar Then,” returned Mr. Jeffers, with the faintest approach to a 
smile, ‘‘ as we have settled the preliminaries, we may proceed to 
business. Seeing me only a lawyer’s clerk,’’ he continued, bridling, 
“you may not think I have connexions by whom I am respected. 
The elder partner in the firm of Stirling and Bonnycastle, Thames- 
street, is my first cousin, and would, I am sure, pay regard to any 
recommendation of mine. They are now in want of a confidential 
warehouseman ; would you like to undertake the office ?’’ 

“The only question is,” returned Francis, eagerly, ‘‘ whether 
I should be equal to it; I am so perfectly ignorant of every part 
of trade but book-keeping.”’ 

“Oh,” replied the other, ‘ there’s no fear of that. Well—I 
will leave a letter at your house this evening, which, presented to 
Mr. Stirling, will, I have little doubt, secure you the situation ; 
and,” he continued, with unusual energy, “‘ whenever I can do 
anything for you or yours, depend upon me. I respect you, sir,’’ 
~—and before Francis could express his feelings, or his acknow- 
ledgments, Mr. Jeffers rose hastily, and, with a hurried step and 
no further salutation, departed, leaving his companion at once 
surprised, touched and gratified. 

Meantime, Clara and Anne had again visited the register-office, 
where the former had obtained a recommendation to a lady at 
Hampstead, whose more moderate requisitions were accompanied 
with the promise of a much more moderate salary. Elated with 
this success, Clara was endeavouring to give to her mother equally 
cheerful anticipations, when Francis arrived. The mingled intel- 
ligeace he had to communicate, had on the whole only a cheering 
effect. The decision of the Chancery suit had always been uncer- 
tain; and their determinations had made them feel independent of 
it. And if the mother grieved in secret, that her daughters must 
resign that station, of which maternal pride and affection believed 
them ornaments—if the father thought with anxiety of the strange 
scenes and new duties into which they must pass, neither could help 
feeling that they were acting rightly ; and endeavouring to conceal 
their sorrow from its objects, they comforted themselves with the 
conviction that honourable exertion did not destroy the con- 
sciousness of rectitude. 





A HINT TO THE REALLY HUMANE. 


Tere are a few humane men, who, when they have profited 
by the best years of a horse's life, turn him into some park or 
homestead pasture for the remainder of his days. I give them 
every credit for humanity, but I confess that I regard this as a 
very questionable sort of benefit. It is ten times kinder to shoot 
him at once, unless he is kept warm in the winter, and fed not 
only with hay but with corn. Institute, for a moment, a compa- 
rison betwen a horse and a man, old, feeble, and turned out of 
doors. Let it be a favourite coach-horse, or hackney, or hunter. 
He has been accustomed to be delicately fed and warmly clothed ; 
his apartment is warm and comfortable, and he has had a soft bed 
to lie upon. What is now done with him? He is exposed to 
external cold; at best, he has only a cheerless hovel in the winter, 
and with nothing but indifferent hay to eat. He has feelings in 
many respects not unlike ours. He cannot, indeed, estimate the 
intended humanity of the change; but, in many of his hours of 
abandonment, his reflections will resemble those of a person 
vemoved at once from all the refinements and comforts of polished 
life to a workhouse. In summer he is teazed by thousands of flies, 
which he has not strength or spirit enough to drive away ; and the 
matter ends by his being found some night or morning in a ditch 
or on the ground, perfectly unable to rise—and then we destroy 
him, in order to prevent a lingering and painfuldeath. It would 
have been more merciful to have shot him at once.—Youwatt on 
Humanity to Brates. 





INSTINCT OF INSECTS. 


Tue instinct of irrational animals is one of their most wonder- 
ful endowments. We admire the sagacious acquirements of the 
elephant, the horse, and dog; but we have many instances of the 
power of instinct among the insect tribes which transcend every 
thing presented in the economy of the larger animals. 

The fear of enemies is a very prevalent feeling among insects, 
and constantly calls for the exercise of their instinctive precautions. 
The larva of the May Fly is hatched at the surface of the water, 
but immediately sinks to the bottom a naked defenceless maggot, 
and as such, a choice morsel for many sorts of fish. To prevent this 
catastrophe, the worm has a power of discharging from the mouth, 
or exuding from the pores of its body, a glutinous substance which 
forms a case, to which small stones, bits of straw, and other matters 
adhere, and which completely disguises and defends the worm from 
its enemies. While thus inclosed, it moves from place to place 
upon the mud by protruding its head and fore-legs out in front, 
and trailing its house behind ; but into which it retreats if alarmed. 
They undergo their last transformation in this case, from which 
they ascend out of the water by the help of astem of a rush— 
spread their wings and fly over the surface of the water for about 
the space of one day, in which they prepare another brood, and 
die. 3 

Many of the large beetles breed in the ground where their larva 
remain feeding on the roots of trees and other plants for a period 
of several years. The grubs are large, and are a delicious morsel 
for rooks or others of the Pice# genus, if they can dig them out ; 
and when they assume their perfect form they are also preyed on 
by many different kinds of birds. This the beetles appear to be 
perfectly aware of before they quit their subterranean abode. They 
also know that their enemies seek their food by day, and go to 
rest on nights ; or else how should they make it @ point to lie for 
a whole fine day after they are perfectly formed and able to fly any 
where, just within the surface of the turf, waiting till their enemies 
have gone to roost before they venture forth? About half an hour 
or an hour after sunset, a period which they must feel, (not see, 
from their dark abode,) they issue out in vast numbers; first 
opening their wing-cases and unfolding their wings, spring aloft as 
active inhabitants of the air. 

This general resurrection of these insects is an amusing pheno- 
menon, and to stand near a piece of moist meadow ground during 
their ascent is an interesting spectacle. Over all the surface the 
first buzz of trying their wings is heard ; and next the heavy drone 
of their flight upwards in the air. Their rising is almost simulta- 
neous ; at least, of all those that have resolved to come forth on 
that particular evening ; others of the congregation remain till the 
next or some following evening, before they quit their nurseries in 
theearth. This resurrection of the Maybug (Melolontha vulgaris) 
usually takes place in May, and soon as they take flight they con- 
gregate round the tops of the nearest trees, and there amuse the 
midnight wanderer with their nuptial hum and frequent dropping 
of the pairs upon the ground around. At daylight the assembly 
breaks up, and they severally betake themselves to rest ; some to 
hide in the turf below, but many remain clinging to the leaves and 
twigs of the trees round which they had been hovering. If in 
these situations they are spied by the rooks, magpies, jackdaws, 
starlings, and house-sparrows, a general attack upon them is com- 
menced, and thousands of them are devoured. Even the domestic 
poultry partake of such a feast with high glee ; but they, as well 
as most of the small birds that eat them, reject the elytra and 
corslet before swallowing them. 

The females repair to meadows where the soil is soft and puffy, 
or to heaps of any kind of loose earth, and deposit their eggs in 
holes made by their fore-feet, and which is the last act of their life. 

All beetles, indeed we may add all insects which have corslets 
and wing-cases, breed and live for a longer or shorter time in the 
earth. Without such defences their wings would be destroyed 
while excavating, or in traversing their subterranean tunnels. 
Some of them exhibit no kind of parental feeling; but others do, 
not only by choosing or forming a safe and commodious cradle 
for their young, but actually storing it with proper aliment for 
them. This is a wonderful instance of instinctive foresight, for pro- 
geny they can never see. These dig a round hole in the ground, 
lay a few eggs in the bottom and cover them with a substance 
which the young can live on, until they can shift for themselves. 

Others there are which, when they find a piece of carrion on 
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the ground too large to be taken down to their intended nursery, 
bury it with much labour, by excavating the earth from underneath 
it, till it is sunk to the proper depth. On this eggs are laid, and 
then the whole is covered with earth. Dead mice, rats, and moles 
are often interred in this way by the large black-beetle. 

All this is the work of instinct, not only for the support of the 
helpless young, but also for their preservation while in the maggot 
state, for assuredly, if exposed on the surface, they would be 
quickly discovered and devoured by the small insectivorous birds. 

The numerous family of moths are all preyed on by different 
birds ; but, guided by instinct, they only fly by night; and when 
they alight, it is either on the under side of a leaf or on the bark of 
trees coloured like themselves. 

Young earwigs are a favourite food of swallows and their con- 
geners ; and when these insects arrive at their perfect form and 
power of flight, they assemble in troops high in the air after sun- 
set; but not one is seen to stir until the swallows have retired to 
their nests. It may be affirmed, indeed, that all insects which fly 
by night are those which would be in jeopardy from enemies did 
they fly by day. 

Many insects, especially those belonging to the beetle family, 
conterfeit death on being disturbed ; and will suffer themselves to 
be handled in any way; nor will they move a limb till they feel 
the danger is past. 

Some of the wild bees are remarkable for their instinctive provi- 
dence in the care of their young. The parents do not live in 
societies ; being mostiy what are called solitary bees. Some of 
them make holes in mud walls in which they lay their eggs care- 
fully wrapped up in certain kinds of leaves, together with a little 
bit of wax for the sustenance of the young when they come to life 
and require food. When the mother has done this much, she 
never visits them more. Others make their holes in sandy ground, 
and there perform the same feat as the preceding. 

Another species affects the rotten wood of a tree, in which they 
make a round hole about one quarter of an inch in diameter. The 
further end of this they line neatly with round pieces of the leaves 
of the gooseberry or of the rose. One egg is laid at the further 
end, and the space containing it is then enclosed by a partition 
also formed of leaves. Outside of thjs partition another egg is laid 
and also partitioned off. In this way the hole is filled with eggs 
and partitions alternately. The address with which this species of 
bee cuts and carries the pieces of leaves which she uses in furnish- 
ing her nest is amusing : having fixed on the leaf suitable for her 
purpose, she begins clipping with her jaws a round piece about 
the size of a silver sixpence out of the thin web of the leaf; and 
when separated she places herself upon it, and seizing the edges 
with all her feet, flies home with it to her nest. Some of these 
insects are so fond of elegance in forming these ovariums, that 
they line the inside with the petals of the gayest-coloured flowers. 
That they exercise judgment in choosing these leaves and petals is 
certain; but whether they are intended for the food of the young 
is uncertain: for we have frequently opened the nests and found 
the maggots in different — of their growth; but never noticed 
that the leaves were gnawed. 

The mason bee, (another of this tribe) appears to be so conscious 
that her larva would be found and devoured by birds if she made 
her nest too mechanically conspicuous, actually studies to make it 
more like a patch of mortar accidentally stuck upon the face of 
the wall than a regular fabric containing several neatly-formed 
cells, each containing a young nymph which mines fts way out in 
due season. This insect, moreover, appears to be aware of the 
properties of clay ; working it only when moist to form her build- 
ing, and leaving it to harden in the sun to give greater security : 
the nests being usually formed on a south aspect upon walls or 
houses 


Even “the poor worm which we tread upon’’—~an animal 
which has neither head, eyes, ears, or limbs, shows a degree of 
instinct which is astonishing. They can have no experience that 
the mole is their natural enemy ; but no seoner do they feel a con- 
cussion of the earth by the mining operations of the mole, than 
they escape out upon the surface to avoid them. 

The above are only a few instances of the faculty of instinct so 
necessarily and completely possessed by some of the inferior tribes 
of animals ; and which, when duly considered, approach so near 
to the err and reflective faculty of man himself, that we 
cannot withhold our admiration and astonishment that such 
inferior objects of creation should be endowed with such provident 
propensities as are at once so necessary for their own preservation 
and for the perpetuation of the species. 





OUR AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Ir is a curious topic of reflection (says the ‘‘ Colonial Gazette,” 
in a review of Mann’s Australian Provinces,) to see how the usages 
of Great Britain are spreading over the world, and how short a 
space of time; comparatively, they take to spring up.. Whilst the 
settlements founded hundreds of years ago by the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and French, are stationary, or almost retrograding, 
the colonies of Great Britain have already many of the facilities of 
a mother-country. There are twelve steam-boats belonging to 
Sydney, and employed in trade; Hobart Town communicates 
twice a-week with Launceston. a distance of 120 miles, by a mail 
and two stages ; and acoach runs daily to New Norfolk. Here is 
an account of the public buildings of the respective capitals of the 
two convict colonies. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF SYDNEY. 

It contains two Episcopalian churches, and another building; one 
Scotch church, one Seceders’ church, one Roman Catholic chapel, 
two Wesleyan chapels, one Independent chapel, and one Quakers’ 
meeting-house ; five banks of issue and deposit, with a capital of 
1,720,000/. ; one savings-bank ; two assurance companies; one 
agricultural company ; one gas-light company ; one fire and life 
assurance company ; three breweries, and two distilleries. 

HOBART TOWN 

Contains nineteen streets, two wharfs or quays, and 1,500 houses; 
two Episcopalian churches, and another building ; one Scotch 
church, one Seceders’ meeting-house, two Wesleyan chapels, one 
Independent chapel, one Baptist chapel, and one Roman Catholic 
chapel ; five banks of issue and deposit, and two savings-banks. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF ADELAIDE. 


The public buildings are few, and simple in their construction, 
as must be expected in a colony so recently formed. The govern. 
ment house, or rather cottage, has three small windows in front, 
and is thatched with reeds. It is distinguished from the other 
cottages by having the royal colours flying near it. The church is 
built of stone and lime, and does credit to the piety of the first 
settlers, as it has been finished in as good style as could be expected 
in the early stage of colonisation. 

The general post-office is an unpretending edifice, built of turf, 
lined with sun-dried brick about half-way up the side wall, which 
is about six feet high; the house being sixteen feet long by ten 
feet wide, thatched with reeds. It is surrounded by a row of 
empty flour-barrels, which, for greater security, are placed one over 
another in the rear. A single window, about three feet by one and 
a half, turns on a hinge, to answer the double purpose of receiving 
letters and allowing the postmaster-general to pop out his head to 
oversee flour and biscuit weighed from the commissariat stores, 
which are placed obliquely on his left. 


THE REAL SHACKLES OF THE PRESS-—-PRINTERS WANTED. 


Nothing shackles the liberty of the press so much in the Austra- 
lian colonies as the want of free printers and compositors ; many 
litical misdeeds are winked at, lest the convict pressmen should 
e withdrawn from the conductors of the > by the government. 
There are eighteen newspapers published in the Australian pro- 
vinces, exclusive of almanacks, annuals, and magazines. Some of 
these journals are published twice a-week, and some books—such, 
for instance, as the Pickwick—have been republished in Launces- 
ton; so that sober compositors, emigrating to the colonies, need 
not fear procuring immediate employment. The wages are gene- 
rally two guineas a-week—some, I believe, have more. But the 
great bane of the colonies is drunkenness ; labour of all kinds 
being so high, that a man cam earn as much in three days as will 
support: him in idleness and inebriety the remaining three of the 
week ; but, if of sober industrious habits, he catinot fail of obtain- 
ing a competence, and may by perseverance ultimately arrive at 

affluence. 

A HINT TO EMIGRANTS. 

I would not advise any intending emigrant to take out wooden 
houses to any of these colonies ; they will cost as much for setting- 
up as the first cost-price. A good tent, well lined with green 
baize, a camp-bed, a vm Borah with a good steady horse, a few 
cooking utensils, a double-barrel gun, a kangaroo-dog and pointer 
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with a fishing-rod, should complete the establishment of an early 
settler. Thus equipped, he may travel from one end of New 
Holland to the other, with his flocks and herds and a few stock- 
men; and ié his neighbour drive his stock to the right, he may 
take to the left, for there need be no strife between them, there 
being room and scope enough for all the emigrants that may go 
there for many years to come. 


THE PRECURSOR OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Cattle may be justly called the pioneers of emigration: they 
discover the best pasture and water, they also serve to drain the 
soil in marshes : on the banks of rivers, their deep tracks are filled 
up by each successive flood with alluvial deposit, which, being 
again trampled down by their footsteps, becomes hard, which 
raises the banks of the stream so high that they ultimately confine 
it within its proper bed, which is deepened daily until it becomes 
of sufficient depth to carry off the water. They also improve the 
quality of both soil and grass. 


TURNIPS OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


There is no climate or soil better calculated to grow turnips and 
fold sheep than Van Diemen’s Land. I have seen turnips, grown 
on the farm of Mr. Bransgrove, on the banks of the Tamar, 
upwards of forty pounds weight, quite solid and close inside; and 
it has this peculiar advantage, that, from the mildness of the cli- 
mate, the turnips are never frost-bitten, and, when even partly 
eaten by the sheep, they do not rot or become useless, as they do 
in less-favoured climates. At present the fariners here have too 
great a range of pasture for their flocks to turn their attention 
generally to folding, but as population becomes more dense, they 
will be compelled to recur to it; and it is the opinion of many 
intelligent farmers that they could rear more sheep in this way, and 
feed them better, than by the present mode, and at the same time 
have much better crops of wheat and other farm-produce. 

[Six Years’ Residence in the Australian Provinces, ending in 
1839; ly W. Mann, Esq.] 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

A necro who had run away from his master in South Carolina, 
arrived in London in an American ship. Soon after he landed, he 
got acquainted with a poor honest laundress in Wapping, who 
washed his linen. This poor woman usually wore two gold rings 
on one of her fingers, and it was said she had saved a little money, 
which induced this wretch to conceive the design of murdering her, 
and taking her property. She was a widow, and lived in an humble 
dwelling with her nephew. One night her nephew came home 
much intoxicated, and was put to bed. The negro, who was aware 
of the circumstance, thought this would be a favourable opportu- 
nity for executing his bloody design. Accordingly, he climbed up 
to the top of the house, stripped himself naked, and descended 
through the chimney to the apartment of the laundress, whom he 
murdered—not until after a severe struggle, the noise of which 
awoke her drunken nephew in the adjoining room, who got up and 
hastened to the rescue of his aunt. In the meantime the villain 
had cut off the finger with the rings, but, before he could escape, 
he was grappled with by the nephew, who, being a very powerful 
man, though much intoxicated, very nearly overpowered him, 
when by the light of the moon, which shore through the window, 
he discovered the complexion of the villain, whom (having seldom 
seen a negro) he took for the devil! The murderer then disen- 
gaged himself from the grasp of the nephew, and succeeded in 
making his escape through the chimney. But the nephew believed, 
and ever afterwards declared, that it was the devil with whom he 
had struggled, and who had subsequently flown into the air, and 
disappeared. The negro, in the course of the struggle, had 
besmeared the young man’s shirt in many places with the blood of 
his victim, and this, joined with other circumstances, induced his 
neighbours to consider the nephew as the murderer of his aunt. 
He was arrested, examined, and committed to prison, though he 
persisted in asserting his innocence, and told his story of the mid- 
night visitor, which appeared not only improbable, but ridiculous 
in the extreme. He was tried, convicted, and executed, protesting 
to the last his total ignorance of the murder, and throwing it 
wholly on his black antagonist, whom he believed to be no other 
than Satan. The real murderer was not suspected, and returned 
to America with his little booty; but he, after a wretched exist- 
ence of ten years, on his deathbed confessed the murder, and 
related the particulars attending it—Boston Mercantile Journal, 





PERSIAN NOTIONS OF ENGLISH AFFAIRS OF HONOUR, 


Tue people of this kingdom are of genteel nature, and delicate 
constitution ; most of the ladies, and females, in general, are more 
delicate and refined than the blossom of roses. Their waist is 
more slender than the finger ring, their form is beautiful, their 
voice gains the affections. The men are very particular in their 
disputes, which are carried on with great ability. If there should 
be the widest possible misunderstanding, still they keep up the 
rules of politeness. If it should rise so high as to produce vin- 
dictive feeling, still they carry on their disputes in genteel style, 
and bad language (God forbid !) is not used. To be called a liar, 
is the utmost insult ; this will lead to a duel—the duel is allowed 
here. Sometimes this happens in such circumstances as the fol- 
lowing: If a man should be at an assembly, and should have 
something said to him improper or disgraceful, he who feels it to 
be such, would at once leave the room. Then he will relate it to 
some friend, saying, that he heard so and so, at such a place, in 
such a party, which he did not like at all. Then his friend will 
reply, ‘‘ So-and-so, perhaps, did not intend to insult you, he 
might have said it by accident, write a note, and I will carry it to 
him, and learn more fully.”” Then the plaintiff will write to him 
a respectful letter, as follows :—‘‘ At such and such a day, at such 
an assemblage, I heard you say such words, which made my heart 
feel angry—please to explain to me what you meant.” Then the 
friend will carry the note, and request an answer. If the object of 
the accused is not to insult him, he will write him an answer, as 
follows :—‘‘ Upon my honour I never intended to create any dis- 
pleasure in you, and should I have said anything which you consider 
improper, I now beg your pardon.”” Such an answer will settle 
the question. But if otherwise, he will neither excuse himself 
nor beg pardon, but will answer as follows :—‘‘ I have received 
your letter, which I will thus answer : meet me on such a day, at 
such a place, and thereby you will be informed, and learn all the 
particulars.’’ This will give him to understand that the object 
isaduel. Then he ioforms his friends of it, and commences pre- 
parations to meet his opponent, and likewise the other will inform 
his friends that he has already appointed the time to fight with 
suchaman. Then the friends of both endeavour to settle the ques- 
tion between them ; but, generally, this cannot be effected without 
fighting the duel. However, when all mediations fail, then the two 
individuals, accompanied by their respective friends as witnesses, 
meet at the appointed place, exactly at the fixed hour, which will be 
published in the newspapers. When the two come to this place 
with their pistols, then the friends use their utmost influence of 
mediation ; if at last all should be vain, then they separate from 
each other a distance of twenty feet, and the signal will be given, 
when both fire. Then it becomes a matter of chance; sometimes 
both of them are hit and perish, and perhaps no one is hit; or 
one dies, and the other is saved. Thus the question is finished. 
This act is permitted by their law, which does not condemn it; 
and it has been a well-known practice among the fools of this 
nation, from the ancient times. It is quite similar to the old 
foolish custom of the heathens, who threw both the plaintiff 
and defendant into the fire, believing that the flame would only 
burn the criminal, and not the innoceat. Thus, also, these people 
believe that the bullet will not bit the innocent.— Persian Princes’ 
Journal. 





INCIDENT AT NAVARINO. 


Tue firing having ceased at Navarino, Sir Edward Codrington 
sent a lieutenant on board Moharem Bey’s ship, to offer any 
medical or other assistance they might want. This vessel, with a 
crew of probably more than a thousand men, had but one medical 
officer on board, and he had, unfortunately, been almost the first 
man killed in the action. Her loss had been immeise, and they 
had not thrown the dead overboard, nor removed the wounded to 
the cockpit, and the deck presented a most horrible scene of gore 
and mangled bodies. Amidst this frightful spectacle, about a 
dozen of the principal Turkish officers, superbly dressed, sat in the 
cabin upon crimson ottomans, smoking with inconceivable apathy, 
whilst slaves were handing them their coffee. Seeing the English 
uniform approach the cabin, they ordered ottomans and coffee for 
the lieutenant, who, however, quickly told them that he had more 
important business to attend to. He gave the admiral’s compli- 
ments, and offered any assistance. The Turk, with a frigid com- 
posure, calmly replied that they stood in need of no assistance 
whatever. 

“ Shall not our surgeon attend to your wounded ?”” 
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** No,” gravely replied the Turk; “ wounded men need no 
assistance—they soon die.’’ 

Returning to the Asia, and communicating this scene, Sir 
Edward, after some meditation, said, ‘‘ Did you observe among 
them a remarkably fine, handsome man, with a beard more full and 
black than the rest ?”” 

“* Yes, I observed him: he was seated next to the admiral.’’ 

** Return, then, on board, and induce him, or compel him, to 
go with you on board the Genoa, and keep him there until I see 
him. He is the admiral’s secretary. 1 must have a conference ; 
and take with you any persons he may wish to accompany him.”’ 

The Turk repaired on board the Genoa without any difficulty, 
accompanicd by several persons whom he requested our officer to 
take with him. Sir Edward was closeted with him for a very long 
time, when he ordered the lieutenant to put the Turkish secretary 
and his companions on shore at daybreak, wherever they might 
choose to land. Rowing to shore, they saw the wreck of a mast, 
on which about a score of wounded or exhausted men were endea- 
vouring to save themselves. 

‘‘I_ must rescue these poor fellows,” said the lieutenant, anxi- 
ously. 

‘* They are only common soldiers, and will soon die ; never mind 
them,”’ said the Turk, with the most grave composure. 

‘It is my duty, and if I did not help them, I should disgrace 
the service, and be reproved by the admiral.” Saying which, the 
lieutenant pulled towards the mast, and succeeded in saving about 
a dozen of these unhappy wretches. 

As soon as they were stowed in the bottom of the boat, the 
Turk, after a short but apparently profound meditation, suddenly 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“What is the matter?’’ cried the astonished lieutenant. 
‘Good God! what is there here to laugh at?”’ 

‘** Laugh ! ” exclaimed the Turk, with bitter sarcasm. ‘‘ Laugh ! 
By Allah! you English are a singular people. Yesterday you 
came into the bay while we were quiet at our coffee; you knocked 
our ships to pieces, killed or mangled all our men, till the fleet is 
one vast slaughter-house: and this morning you pretend to be so 
humane that you cannot pass a score of wounded soldiers without 
putting yourself out of the way to save them.” 

The lieutenant was astounded, and having no reply to offer to 
this odd view of the case, they proceeded to the shore in profound 
silence.— United Service Journal. 





EXTRAORDINARY REVENGE. 


The following anecdote, which we extract from the pages of the “‘ Manchester 
Times,” we have reason to know has reference to the firm who have been so 
worthily portrayed by the gifted author of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” under the 
name of “ Cheeryble, Brothers;” and as the recent announcement by the 
author that his unrivalled twins are not the mere creatures of imagination, 
gives great interest to everything relating to the noble-minded originals in the 
eyes of all who have become acquainted with them in the pages of fiction,—and 
few among the readers of the day have not done so,—we gladly take the oppor- 
tunity of transferring it to our columns, although many months have elapsed 
since it was first made public. 

“ The elder brother of this house of merchant-princes amply revenged him- 
self upon a libeller who had made himself merry with the peculiarities of the 
amiable fraternity. This man published a pamphlet, in which one of the 
brothers (D.) was designated a$ ‘ Billy Button,’ and represented as talking 
largely of their foreign trade, having travellers who regularly visited Chowbent, 
Bullock Smithy, and other foreign parts. Some ‘kind friend’ had told W. of 
this pamphlet, and W. had said that the man would live to repent of its publi- 
cation. This saying was ‘ kindly’ conveyed to the libeller, who swore that he 
should disappoint them, for he should take care never to bein their debt. But 
the man in business does not always know who shall be biscreditor. The 
author of the pamphlet became bankrupt, and the brothers held an acceptance 
of his which had been indorsed to them by the drawer, who bad also become 
bankrupt. The wantonly libelled men had thus become creditors of the 
libeller! They now had it in their power to make him repent of his audacity. 
He could not obtain his certificate without their signature, and without it he 
could not enter into business again. He had obtained the number of signatures 
required by the bankrupt-laws except one. It seemed folly to hope that the 
firm of ‘ brothers’ would supply the deficiency, What, they—who had cruelly 
been made the laughing-stocks of the public—forget the wrong, and favour the 
wrong-doer! He despaired: but the claims of a wife and children forced him 
at last to make the application. Humbled by misery, he presented himself at 
the counting-room of the wronged. W. was there alone, and his first words to 
the delinquent were ‘ Shut the door, sir!’ sternly uttered, The door was 
shut, and the libeller stood trembling before the libelled. He told his tale, and 
produced his certificate, which was instantly clutched by ‘the injured merchant. 
*You wrote a pamphlet against us once!’ exclaimed W. ‘The supplicant 
expected to see his parchment thrown into the fire: but this was not its 
destination. W. took a pen, and writing something upon the document, handed 
it back to the bankrupt. #le—poor wretch !—expected to see rogue, scoundrel, 


libeller, inscribed ; but there was, in fair round characters, the signature of the 
firm! ‘We make it a rule,’ said W., ‘ never to refuse signing the certificate 
of an honest tradesman, and we have never heard that you were anything else.’ 
The tears started into the poor man’s eyes. ‘Ah!’ said W., ‘ my saying was 
true. I said you would live to repent writing that pamphlet. @ did not mean 
it as a threat: I only meant that some day you would know us better, and 
would repent you had tried to injure us. I see you repent of it now.’ ‘I do, 
I do,” said the grateful man. ‘ Well, well, my dear fellow,’ said W.,.‘ you 
know us now. How do you get on? What are yougoing todo?’ The poor 
man stated that he had friends who could assist him when his certificate was 
obtained. ‘ But how are you off inthe meantime?’ And the answer was, that 
having given up every farthing to his creditors, he had been compelled to stint 
his family of even common necessaries, that he might be enabled to pay the 
cost of his certificate. ‘My dear fellow,’ said W., ‘this will not do—your 
family must not suffer. Be kind enough to take this ten-pound note to your 
wife from me. There, there, my dear fellow—nay, don’t cry—it will be all 
well with you yet. Keep up your spirits, set to work like a man, and you will 
raise your head amongst us yet,” The overpowered man endeavoured in vain 
to express his thanks—the swelling in his throat forbade words; he put his 
handkerchief to his face, and went out of the door crying like a child. 

** Oh, brave, generous, noble W.G.! ‘Tory though thou art, thine is the 
liberalism which gives balm to the wounded spirit, and makes men’s hearts 
leap at the thought that benevolence is not extinct even in this age of avarice !” 
—MS. Life of a Merchant. [We hope to be able to obtain a few more leaves 
from this manuscript, which is rich in similar anecdotes.— Edit. Manchester 
Times.] 





CHINESE CORONATION. 


At the coronation of the emperors of China, it is customary to present them 
with several sorts of marble of different colours, with addresses to this purpose: 
—‘‘ Choose, mighty sir, under which of these stones your pleasure is that we 
should lay your bones.” The object of thus bringing him patterns of his grave- 
stone is, that the prospect of death may confine his thoughts within the due 
bounds of modesty and moderation in ihe midst of his new honours. 


MAN INTENDED FOR HIGH PURPOSES. 


** Our life is turned 

Out of her course, wherever man is made 

An offering or a sacrifice, a tool 

Or implement, a passive thing employed 

As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 

Of common right or interest in the end ; 

Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. 
Say what can follow for a rational soul 
Perverted thus, but weakness in all good, 
And strength in evil? Hence an after-call 
For chastisement, and custody and bonds, 

And oft-times death, avenger of the past, 
And the sole guardian in whose hands we dare 
Entrust the future. Not for these sad issues 
Was man created ; but to obey the law 

Of life, and hope, and action.”—-Worpswortu, Excursion, 





WOMAN’S BIRTH. 


Wuen Earth was fair and young, 
And man was there alone ; 
He raised its bowers among 
An undisputed throne. 
At length, of silence tired, 
And much to talking prone, 
A voice his heart desired 
To answer to his own. 


He sleeps—and visions fair : 
Upon his lone heart stream— 
Ard ’mid the brightest there, 
The eyes of woman beam. 
He wakes—and with the morn 
Beholds his vision’s theme ; 
And thus was woman born 
The daughter of a dream. 


Then wonder not, that she 

Should like a dream be wrought, 
Marvel and mystery, 

With vision’d beauty fraught. 
The sun has unknown laws, 

The stars a hidden lot; 
Are they less bright because 

Ye comprehend them not ? 
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